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CUBA 


These three chure 
represent the k 
of the past in C 


The old cathedral, Havana 


The good old days had at least one 
advantage over our times—ro- 
mantic setting and vistas 


(Left) S. Maria del Rosario, near Havana, an eight- 
eenth century country church. (Right) Another church 
of the same period at Remedios, restored 1943-— 
1953 by Eutimio Falla Bonet; Aquiles Maza, con- 
sulting architect 
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AVANA — Nassau — Haiti: — all 
magic names for the vacationer 
in search of sunshine and lush land- 
scape; for the editor, places where evi- 
dences of indigenous religious art indi- 
cate the tangible results that can be 
expected when the Church, in every 
land and clime, really seeks and sponsors 
local talent. Such talent is everywhere, 
and perhaps the justification for these 
editorial journeys, due to the munifi- 
cence of a private foundation, lies in 
the conviction that the art which has 
- made churches in the Catholic world 
monuments to a great past is still among 
us in this world of to-day, if only we 
look in the right direction. 
The Report from Havana was contrib- 
uted by a Princeton-educated Cuban 
architect, who is also responsible for 
making possible the illustrated ma- 
terial. Father Angel Gaztelu’s text on 
painting in Cuba gives us details which 
ably complement Mr Batista’s reflec- 
tions. 

In view of the confusion which gener- 
ates further confusion in matters of 
religious art, and because of the oppor- 
tunity offered by the invitation from 
the Workshop in Creative Art week at the 
Catholic University of America, the 


editor unburdens himself of a few re- 


marks concerning tradition. Unanimity 
~ in these matters can hardly be expected, 
but we can at least begin any discussion 
on the basis of common definitions and 


Editorials 


‘“ryBY DON’T BUILD THEM TO-DAY LIKE 
THEY USED TO.” 


Reprinted by spectal permission of the Saturday Evening Post, 
copyright 1953 by The Curtis Publishing Company. 


by faithful reference to the text of 
papal and_ other authoritative pro- 
nouncements. In matters of religious 
art many will insist that the court of 
last resort lies in the wishes or “taste” 
of the parochial community which, 
however, does not always solve the 
problem, if only because the wishes of 
this parochial community are often 
equated with the wishes or prejudices 
of persons in charge — whether the 
client; the architect, or a few influential 
and vocal laymen. In our time of 


“disorientation”’ it is difficult to ascer- 
tain the corporate wishes of a parochial 
community, and so it becomes impera- 
tive that their guidance come from 
quarters competent to offer such guid- 
ance. In other words the solution of these 
recurrent problems — if there be a solu- 
tion — should be sought from those 
whose training gives them the right to 
be heard. And this is intimated in papal 
texts. Even so, we feel that any work of 
art which seems strange is not attacked 


The Liturgical. Arts Society 


Welcomes the opportunity to recognize 
the distinguished achievements gf 


The Paulist Choristers 


ON THE OCCASION OF THEIR 506 ANNIVERSARY 


The Chotr, founded by the Reverend’ William i 
Finn, C.S.P in 1904 and presently directed by the 
Reverend Joseph R Foley, CSP. has always been 
outstanding for its real te inthe field of liturgical 
music and the futherance of the dirccrives 
embodied in the MOTU PROPRIO. 
aa we pp enrat™ 


Calligraphy by Joseph P. Ascherl 
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so much because of what it is but be- 
cause its appreciation requires an intel- 
lectual effort and forces the beholder to 
have an opinion; if he cannot accept 
the work of art on the basis of simili- 
tude, he simply rejects it without going 
further. 

The “Palo Alto Story” is another 
phase of the imaginative life of the 
artist, André Girard. Only color repro- 
duction can give an idea of the glowing 
beauty of his painted windows in Saint 
Ann’s Chapel and since such extrava- 
gant illustrations are beyond our means, 
and as black and white illustrations 
hardly do justice to this artist’s handling 


of color, we can only hope that many of 
our readers will eventually see the 
windows in situ. In the meantime this 
story, and the two line drawings, will 
give an idea of what the eventual 
traveler can expect to see in Saint Ann’s 
Chapel. 


WHEN an organization such as the 
Paulist Choristers reaches its fiftieth 
year, many are privileged to offer their 
congratulations. And it was indeed a 
privilege for the Liturgical Arts Society 
to join those who shared in this event 
by offering to this renowned choir and 
to its founder, Father William J. Finn, 


C.S.P., a scroll which is a pale reflection 
of our real feelings. An added pleasure, | 
this instance, comes from the fact that | 
the present director of this choir, Father } 
Joseph R. Foley, C.S.P., has also been | 
the director of our Society’s male choir, 
familiarly known as the Quilisma Club, | 
for the past eight years, succeeding our 
beloved Dr Becket Gibbs. And perhaps | 
the Society’s choral group can lay claim | 
to the kinship of young cousinhood with | 
the Paulist Choir since a number of our ' 
members have taken part in Holy Week . 
services in the Church of Saint Paul the : 
Apostle, the mother church in New York : 
City of the Paulist Fathers. 


A Report From Havana 


IME announcement, last January, 

of the proposed visit to Havana of 
the editor of Lrrurcicat Arts led to a 
review of contemporary religious art in 
Cuba. Few major works of art have 
found their way into Cuban churches 
during the last fifty years. They are all 
the work of Spanish artists, most of 
them seem ill-at-ease in their surround- 
ings. And the best do not draw the ap- 
preciation they deserve. 

Cuban painters and sculptors have 
only recently begun to find patrons for 
religious works of art, though not usu- 
ally among the clergy. With occasional 
help from the younger architects, reliefs 
and statues of the Sacred Heart and 
paintings of our Lady, have been creep- 
ing into private homes. There are ex- 
ceptions to this apparent discrimination 
of the Church against Cuban artists 
but, so far, they seem to have left no 
mark. 

Architecturally, the situation is more 
or less the same. Churches built between 
1g00 and 1930 are archaeological in 
character and, indeed, nothing else 
could have been produced in Cuba at 
that time. But now that Cuban archi- 
tects have proven their ability to execute 
secular architecture in a manner be- 
fitting our climate, our way of building 
and our way of life, most of the large 
number of churches that have been 
erected in Havana since the price of 
sugar recovered in 1942 are still of the 
archaeological variety. The few excep- 
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tions (you can count them on the fin- 
gers of one hand, with two to spare), are 
sufficient to prove that not the architects 
themselves, but their choice and control 
by members of the clergy, are to blame 
for the very poor average quality of 
recent church architecture in Cuba. 

Inside, these churches are fitted with 
wood and plaster altars, images, stations 
of the cross, etc., ordered by catalogue 
from wholesale dealers in Spain. Or 
copied in marble at our local tombstone 
workshops from designs in Italian cata- 
logues. An occasional work of art cannot 
help but look uncomfortable in these 
surroundings. Only in the few churches 
we still have dating from the eighteenth 
century do we find consistent dignity of 
design throughout. 

This dismal panorama, from the 
point of view of contemporary religious 
art, failed to discourage the editor of 
LirurcicaL Arts from his intention to 
uncover hidden lights in our midst. 
Looking around for some less depressing 
aspects to lighten the somberness of the 
picture, the following list of hopeful 
symptoms was prepared against his 
coming. 

1. Coral de Fuventudes de Accion Catolica. 
This strictly amateur group have been 
preaching with their own splendid ex- 
ample the liturgical correctness of 
church music. 

2. Cine Club. A movie club meeting 
twice monthly to view some current 
production and discuss it immediately 


afterwards from a Catholic point of’ 
view. 
3. Semanario Catolico. A bi-weekly 
publication by Franciscan Fathers, in: 
which several good articles on art in. 
general and religious art in particular ° 
have appeared during the last few’ 
months. 
4. Circulo de Artistas Catolicos. This | 
has been formed too recently to judge: 
of its activities. Its membership, so far, 
seems recruited mainly among TV ac- 
tors and script writers. 
5. Universidad de Santo Tomas de Vil- 
lanueva. A new school of architecture is ; 
being organized at this young Uni-. 
versity, under the direction of American . 
Augustinian priests. This should develop 
into a healthy impulse for the long de- | 
layed recovery of religious art in Cuba. 
Unfortunately, none of these activi- | 
ties could be shown or explained con- | 
vincingly during a two days’ visit. 
Efforts at guiding Mr Lavanoux in his. 
sightseeing trip included, instead, a_ 
private exhibition of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, combined with a 
meeting with the artists involved. After-. 
wards the exhibition was open to the 
public. Attendance was not very large, | 
probably due to the very short and 
scarce advance publicity. On the other 
hand, press notices were surprising in 
their number and coverage. Columnist | 
Luisa Munoz del Valle, of Alerta, on 
April 26, expressed the unanimous reac- 
tion of visitors to the show in these 
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terms: “At the exhibition of contem- 
porary religious art which closed yes- 
terday, together with every visitor, we 
felt the emotion of a real discovery: 
there is a yearning among our true 
artists to do religious work. Until very 
recently, art in Cuba held deliberately 
aloof from religious sentiment, and 
many of our artists boasted of scepticism 
or even of atheism. It was difficult to 
commission any of our professional ar- 
tists to do a picture, a good picture, 
that is, when the theme had to be a 
scene from the Gospels or just the image 
of some blessed soul. As for the sculptors, 
the least said the better. The exhibition 
has proved that this prejudice against 
the expression of supernatural values is 
disappearing, and there are already 


* Eprror’s Nore: In discussing these matters 
with Mr Batista my point was, first, that the 
crucifix is the first element required on an altar 
since Mass cannot be celebrated without it, 
but it can be celebrated without a tabernacle. 
Second, it would seem logical to have the size 
of the tabernacle bear some relation to the size 
of the sacred vessels placed in it. Mr Batista 
himself suggests that the present arrangement 
is unusual since approval was sought from 
Rome and later he admits that the large size 
of the “‘previous gifts” and the low ceiling of an 
existing building really dictated the placement 
of these too large elements. In other words, it 
was not possible to follow the normal arrange- 
ment which, after all, was the basis of my 
suggestions. 
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excellent works of true religious content 
done by some of our foremost painters 
and sculptors.” 

Earlier in the week, announcing the 
opening of the show, the same columnist 
had written: ““The public is bound to be 
particularly impressed by the architec- 
tural exhibits, not that they should 
represent greater artistic value than 
their sculptural or pictorial fellows, but 
because they happen to be less known. 
And they show great originality. The 
number of architects presented may 
seem to disprove a previous statement 
about the neglect of professional advice 
for religious building. But the answer is 
not too encouraging: only three of ten 
projects shown have been built.’ The one 
point of disagreement within our edi- 
torial board (I was appointed honorary 
member for this issue of LirurGIcAL 
ARTS) came out of a visit to one of those 
three architectural realizations: the re- 
treat chapel at the convent of the Mon- 
jas Reparadores, by Max Borges, Jr. 
Our editor in chief objected to the large 
size of the tabernacle and the off-centre 
position of the crucifix (see illustration 
on page 112). While I must admit that 
this chapel does not seem now so unique 
in its simple and restful atmosphere as 
it did four years ago (perhaps a sign of 
unnoticed general improvement) I still 
think of it as the only satisfactory church 


interior yet done in Cuba along con- 
temporary lines. The asymmetrical 
position of the crucifix, for which ap- 
proval was obtained from Rome through 
the local hierarchy, is beautifully bal- 
anced by the image of Our Lady of 
Fatima across the sanctuary. And why 
the objection to a large tabernacle? If 
the crucifix is only an image and the 
tabernacle contains Reality Itself, why 
the present insistence that more empha- 
sis be given the former over the latter? 
This new arrangement architect Borges 
has devised looks so logical and well- 
proportioned that it seems unjust to 
account for it by explaining that both 
crucifix and tabernacle were previous 
gifts he was required to incorporate in 
his design and that they are both too 
large to permit the usual arrangement 
in a line, under a low ceiling. This last 
condition was also unavoidable at the 
job, an adaptation into an existing 
building. * 

In addition to whatever impressions 
Mr Lavanoux may have gathered dur- 
ing his short stay in Havana, we can 
say that the result of the exhibition has 
been a good stimulus to all the con- 
tributing artists. Our next problem will 
be, now that the possibility of employing 
good Cuban artists on our churches has 
been proved, to convince the powers- 
that-be that they should do so. 


Religious Painting in Cuba 


O WRITE on religious painting in 
Cuba is a hard task. Such painting 
_ is very scarce; it is widely scattered and 
often destroyed by the action of time 
or by neglect on the part of those who 
should be most interested in its preserva- 
tion. 

With its wide horizons, bright light, 
clear skies, and ever-green fields, the 
Cuban landscape provides a favorable 
environment for painting, yet there are 
in Cuba hardly any religious paintings 
worthy of note. 

Why is any religious content almost 
totally absent from Cuban painting? 
Let me offer a few thoughts concerning 


ED 


* Father Gaztelu is a well-known Spanish poet, 
resident in Cuba. 
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this question, a full answer to which is 
beyond my powers or the scope of this 
article. 

There is in Cuba no folklore. The 
Cuban Indian left only a few primitive 
artifacts and rough idols without cul- 
tural value, nothing that could later be 
inserted in a cultural development. He 
was as indifferent toward religion and 
art manifestations as any man can be. 
He led a simple existence in this soft 
and friendly climate, without problems 
or complications, easily fed with the 
luscious fruits of a fertile soil, sublimat- 
ing his fears in the fragrant and inebriat- 
ing smoke of his tobacco, certainly his 
outstanding creation. All climatic condi- 
tions» pushed him inevitably toward 
laziness. 


From a historical point of view, 
rather than a colony, Cuba was an off- 
shoot of Spain. The Cuban Indian 
practically disappeared at the very be- 
ginning of the conquest. He left no 
imprint on the Spanish settlements. It 
was only the land, the climate, the land- 
scape that gradually fashioned Cuban 
characteristics on the children of the 
early Spanish settlers. 

From our point of view, Cuban his- 
tory could start with these words: in the 
beginning was Espada, meaning the 
bishop of Havana, Juan José Diaz de 
Espada y Landa (1758-1832), the 
pious, learned, and strong Basque, who 
planted in Cuba the seed of its better 
history, achieving most estimable be- 
ginnings in progress and learning. And 
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so we can also repeat in all fairness: in 
the beginning of Cuban painting was 
Espada. 

Espada was indeed the Pauline sword * 
of the spirit, tireless and clean, killing 
darkness and living the clear and fertile 
freedom of truth. He was a personal 
friend of Goya, the great Spanish 
painter, and quite naturally, on taking 
possession in 1802 of the see of Havana, 
one of his first concerns was the im- 
provement of painting for its liturgical 
value in Catholic worship. 

In the church of Santa Maria del 
Rosario (see illustrations) which Espada 
himself called ‘“‘the cathedral of the 
Cuban fields,”’ we find the first instances 
of religious painting in Cuba done by a 
Cuban — Nicolas de la Escalera (1734- 
1804). 

This church with the Escalera paint- 
ings (now most unfortunately restored) 
its baroque reredos, and its great pulpit 
is the most interesting monument of the 
Spanish colony. The cost of its construc- 
tion and decoration was defrayed by the 
Counts of Casa Bayona. 

Another notable painter of Espada’s 
time was José Perovani, an Italian, 
who, having lived for a time in Philadel- 
phia, where he married a Cuban girl, 
established himself in Havana. In 1806 
Espada built the first cemetery in Cuba 
(now demolished) and commissioned 
Perovani to decorate the chapel. Later, 
imbued with the neo-classic spirit, Es- 
pada took in hand the restoration of the 
cathedral. 

Here he replaced the former baroque 
reredos and altar pieces with new works 
of greco-roman derivation and commis- 
sioned three great frescoes to be exe- 
cuted by Perovani. 

Regardless of artistic merit, as neo- 
classic works they are rather cold and 
dry; for their historical value alone these 
paintings should have been worthy of 
preservation. But the best of the three, 
occupying the main wall in the chancel, 
has been scratched away almost com- 
pletely in the last and very recent 
restoration. 

The original wall of stone has been 
uncovered, and instead of the mural, 
two large windows of uncertain func- 
tional value have been opened, only to 
be closed by translucent onyx fittings 
looking for all the world like x-rays of 
cyclopean entrails. 


Perovanr died in 1835, leaving the 
cathedral unfinished. Espada had tried 
to convince his friend, Goya, to come 
over to Havana, but the French painter 


Jean Baptiste Vermay arrived instead 
in 1815, bringing a letter of introduction 
from Goya, who recommended him as a 
good painter. 

Nothing at present remains in the 
cathedral of the work of Vermay, but 
the worthiest colonial paintings extant 
in Havana are his. They are housed in 
the Templete, that small architectonic 
jewel erected by Espada on the spot 
where Mass was first celebrated on the 
American continent. Gracious and clas- 
sic, the Templete enjoys a harmonious 
environment among several colonial 
buildings in the noble and old Plaza de 
Armas. 

After Vermay comes, as the most 
worthy religious painter, the Cuban 
Miguel Malero (1836-1907). For his 
work and for his many disciples, the life 
of Malero corresponds to the best period 
of academic painting, which, in Cuba, 
is centered around the San Alejandro 
Academy. 

Malero was to be the first Cuban-born 
director of this academy, which position 
he won in competition against several 
opponents from the mother country. In 
the chapel at the Col6n Cemetery there 
is, in a perfect state of preservation, a 
very large canvas by Malero: “The 
Last Judgment.” 


WITH Miguel Malero, it may be 
asserted, religious painting of any value 
disappears in Cuba. Having severed its 
ties with Spain, Cuba suffered inevita- 
ble religious indecision. And this in- 
decision is obviously reflected in the 
field of the plastic arts. The cold secu- 
larism which the government of the 
new republic imposed found its counter- 
part in art, and for many years the least 
religious concern would not be evident 
in painting. San Alejandro Academy, 
the one and only artistic centre, under 
the long and strong leadership of Leo- 
poldo Romanach and his many dis- 
ciples, ignored religious subjects en- 
tirely. 

Religious painting did not reappear 
until over a quarter century of Republi- 
can life had elapsed. At his death, 
Aristide Fernandez (1904-1934) left 
unfinished a magnificent canvas of deep 
religious feeling: “The Emtombment 
of Christ” (see illustration), an excep- 
tional and peerless work which emerges 
from his generation of artists in Cuba 
like an island miraculously rising in the 
sea. 

And then we come to Fidelio Ponce 
(1896-1949) of all Cuban painters the 
one who tended religious subjects most 


assiduously and with success. Ponce 


breaks into our modern painting with a | 


strange and very personal expression, a _ 
tormented and anxiously mystic voice. — 
Colors and forms of French and Mexi- — 


can influence, discernible in almost all 


his contemporaries, are entirely absent _ 


from his work. The world he paints in 
foggy whites, grays and sepias, if related 


at all to another imaginary world, will | 
only find a precedent in the Goya | 


“Caprichos” and particularly in his 
famous “‘Aquelarre.” 

Through his broken and miserable 
life, with strange and mystical ob- 
session, like a visionary, he painted 


Christs, virgins, saints, ““Beatas” (local | 


appellation for pious old ladies) and 
first communion children. 


Mention should also be made, in the 
list of religious painters in Cuba, of the 
Spaniard, Hipdlito Hidalgo de Cavie- 
des, a long time resident of Havana, 
who painted several frescoes in various 
churches, chapels, and other ecclesiasti- 
cal buildings. 

Full master of his trade, excelling in a 
clean and sure technique, this painter 
gives us finished works of a serene and 
delicate character, somewhat cold in 
their perfection (see illustration). 

And so we reach two great artists in 
this sketchy review: René Portocarrero 


(see illustration) and Mariano Rodri- 


guez. 

Though they were not mainly reli- 
gious painters, they both have left us pic- 
tures of great interest, as may be seen in 
the church at Bauta, near Havana. Out 
of friendship for the parish priest (the 
writer of these lines) together with 
sculptor Alfredo Lozano, they collab- 
orated in the decoration of this little 
country church which might now be 
called “the Assy of Cuba.” Later they 
painted two murals in the Havana jail 
chapel for Father Chaurrondo, director 
of the Saint Vincent de Paul prisoners’ 
assistance. 

Portocarrero has decorated cathe- 
drals, he has painted angels, apostles 
with rich originality and variety, but 
his most valuable contribution rests in 
his poetic renderings of our Lady. 
Among flowers, angels, and 
crowned with scintillating jewels, the 
Virgin Mary appears in his paintings in 
the fullness of her angelic grace, the 
flower and the queen of a spring dream- 
world. 


* A play on words since Espada, in Spanish, 
means sword. 
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The Editor’s Diary: XIV 


The Mexican portion of this diary will 
appear in the issue to be devoted entirely to art 
and architecture in that country, probably in 
November. 


HAVANA ~ 


Merida—Havana, April 18, 1954. A two- 
hour bumpy plane trip. Settled at the 
Seville-Biltmore Hotel, in the centre of 
the city; high rate, $8.00 for a room and 
bath, below the standard of an equiva- 
lent rate in a New York hotel. Meals 
high too. I should judge that Havana is 
about 25 per cent higher in prices than 
for the equivalent in the USA. 

Here again, my short stay began to 
yield results within two hours of my ar- 
rival. The Havana “editorial commit- 
tee,” Eugenio Batista, an architect and 
long-time friend of our society, had 
asked a friend of his, Mariano Brull, a 
career diplomat and a lover of good art, 
to show me a collection of paintings — 
heads of Christ — by a Uruguayan art- 
ist, Celina de Freitas. I thought they 
were very good and arranged to have 
seven of these paintings photographed 


for possible reproduction in LirurGICAL 


Arts. The artist’s compositions re- 
minded me of Rouault, but I was glad 
to hear that the artist did not know of 
this painter’s work so that her own 
sprang from the same inner spiritual 
impact which is reflected in all of 
Rouault’s work. It is this type of spirit- 
ual impact and sincerity that makes up 
that reservoir of talent in all parts of the 


- world and which is, unfortunately, so 


consistently neglected by the authorities 
of the Church. 


Havana, April 19, 1954. An early morning 
start with Mr Batista and Mr Manolo 
de la Torre to see some of the newer 
churches in and near Havana. Of those 
we visited, only the Church of San Anto- 
nio which, while having many faults, 
was a step in the right direction. One of 
the others — a particularly flagrant ex- 
ample of pseudo-romanesque — would 
make the angels weep! Then lunch at 
Father Angel Gaztelu’s rectory, at 
Bauta, near Havana. He is a well- 
known Cuban poet (of Spanish birth) 
and a lover of good religious art. One of 
the paintings in his church, by Porto- 
carrero, will be illustrated in Lirurct- 


cAL ARTS, as well as a stained glass 
window, designed and executed by 
Mariano, a Cuban artist. There I also 
met Father Hilario Chaurrondo, in 
charge of all missions on the Island of 
Cuba, a jovial priest. Then called on 
Father Berri (American Augustinian) 
who, before ordination, was a profes- 
sional portrait painter and now is head 
of the engineering school at the Univer- 
sity of Santo Tomas de Villanueva. He 
formerly was a reader of our magazine 
and will be again. He has had some 
reservations concerning material which 
appeared in the magazine and will 
write me a letter about it, I hope, and 
perhaps such a letter can become an 
article for the issue which will have the 
Havana material, together with what I 
will collect in Nassau and Port-au- 
Prince. 

While driving Father Chaurrondo 
back to his home, we spoke of the desira- 
bility of having some sort of commission 
here — composed of a priest, represent- 
ative of the Cardinal of Havana, and 
two or three competent laymen, to 
study and offset at the outset any mis- 
taken schemes, either for new buildings 
or decoration in existing buildings. 

On the Seminary grounds we saw the 
statue of the Good Shepherd, by the 
well-known woman sculptor, Rita 
Longa. Apparently, the seminary au- 
thorities preferred another statue of the 
Good Shepherd, a saccharine confec- 
tion, which they erected in front of the 
main entrance and relegated Rita 
Longa’s statue to an inconspicuous place 
on the grounds and further tried to hide 
it with palms. It would be wiser to 
effect a switch and even better to de- 
stroy the saccharine confection! ‘“Au- 
thorities” are much the same the world 
over. 

Evening reception and exhibition of 
the work of Cuban architects, painters, 
and sculptors in Mr Batista’s home. I 
was told that these works were gathered 
for my benefit and will later be shown in 
a gallery for the benefit of the general 
public. Mr Batista’s gracious enterprise 
made it possible for me to see much in a 
short time and to meet many of the 
artists; also to make arrangements for 
photographs for future publication. 
Without the willing assistance of friends 


of the Society like Mr Batista, it would 
be difficult for me to gather material for 
our magazine — at least in a short time 
and under pleasant circumstances. 

Was surprised to meet Mr Paul Lester 
Weiner (partner of Mr Jose Luis Sert, 
in New York) here for a lecture. He 
told me that the publication of illustra- 
tions of a church in Venezuela (Litur- 
GIcAL Arts, August, 1953) designed by 
him and Mr Sert was partly instrumen- 
tal in convincing the authorities there 
to go ahead with the building. He will 
write a letter for publication in our 
magazine. Here is another proof that 
LirurcicAL Arts does a job in many 
parts of the world, if not in the more 
immediate sector of its headquarters! 


Havana, April 20, 1954. Another busy 
day driving around Havana with Mr 
Batista and Mr de la Torre. Saw the 
large bronze statue by Rita Longa of 
Our Lady of the Road, in a small park 
at Luyano, at the start of the main road 
leading out of Havana, where all the 
trucks and busses pass by. It was erected 
there at government expense. Then a 
grand tour of the city to see new bank 
buildings, designed by Mr Batista, and 
other government buildings. As in 
Mexico City it seems that secular archi- 
tecture has the edge on buildings for 
the Church. The fagade of the old 
cathedral is really fine — rugged and 
virile architecture — also the interior, 
but spoiled by an awful concoction for 
the main altar; also indifferent transepts 
and aisle altars. Here is a grand oppor- 
tunity to place the main altar at the 
crossing, under the dome, and the 
Cardinal’s throne on axis at the rear 
sanctuary wall with the choir stalls on 
either side. This is surely a case where 
“liturgical surgery” would enhance the 
beauty of this fine interior and place the 
altar, etc., in scale with the architectural 
detail. At present, the altar looks like a 
small-scale affair in the midst of a 
monumental interior. 

Then on to see the old Spanish gov- 
ernor’s palace and other colonial build- 
ings and courts around the Plaza of the 
Armas — a wonderful grouping of build- 
ings. While I admired the color and 
texture of the stonework, Mr. Batista 
expressed the conviction that these 
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buildings were originally covered with 
stucco and then painted in bright colors 
—which makes sense in this land of 
sunshine and lush foliage. 

A late afternoon visit to a masterpiece 
of colonial architecture, the Church 
of Santa Maria del Rosario, not too 
far from Havana. The small square is 
surrounded by low buildings, the roofs 
overhanging and supported on slender 
wood posts — the most charming square 
I have seen so far, whether in Mexico 
or here. The reredos covering the entire 
sanctuary wall; the side altars and their 
reredos are gilt and blue and recently 
restored, so that they now look a bit 
gaudy. This brings up the old question 
of restoration — whether to do a com- 
plete job or merely to keep the old in 
decent repair without any attempt to 
clean up or refurbish. Both Mr Batista 
and Mr de la Torre entertain the latter 
opinion, and I am much inclined to 
agree with them. At any rate, this 
church is well worth a visit — about 
twenty kilometers from the centre of 
Havana. 


BACK HOME 


Havana—New York, April 21, 1954. For 
several personal reasons I found it 
advisable to eliminate the Haiti and 
Nassau portions of this trip, but that 
will come later — perhaps even in time 
to include material from those spots in 
the Carribean issue for August. Who 
knows? 


New York, April 25, 1954. My first Sun- 
day on home grounds and I yield to the 
temptation to make a few comparisons 
between Mexican and American re- 
ligious habits and customs. Impressions 
that crowd on you during a hurried 
trip may not always be accurate ones, 
and yet .. . ! The reality of the Mexico 
we hear about is often confusing to the 
traveler. In a country where Church 
and State are officially at loggerheads, 
the religious life of the people seems 
quite alive. Churches are crowded, with 
a good proportion of men; communions 
are many, and the devotion of the peo- 
ple (while in some aspects it might 
strike the Anglo-Saxon as smacking of 
superstition) is impressive and inspiring. 
This morning, in my overcrowded 
parish church, I felt we, in turn, might 
be judged as guilty of the ‘‘superstition” 
of mass regimentation and indifferent 
conformity. 


New York, May 13, 1954. Back to the 
office and an avalanche of work. Re- 


quests for information from all corners 
of the world still come in to the office. 
One from a pastor in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, who likes the plan of the Church 
of Christ the King in Seattle and won- 
ders whether plans are available. I 
referred our Australian friend to the 
architect of that church, Mr Paul 
Thiry, and perhaps something will come 
of it. 


May 17, 1954. Another request for in- 
formation — this time from New Guinea 
— from a priest who wants me to send 
him a book containing “all type of 
churches with spires, etc.,” so that his 
architect can pick and choose. A copy 
of our November, 1953, issue was mailed 
to him, at his request, but I also felt it 
necessary to suggest that his architect 
should start his study with the altar and 
the plan of the building — then evolve 
a style from the plan, rather than the 
other way round. If that sequence were 
followed more generally — idea, plan, 
materials, climate, environment, and finally 
style — we might get better results. 


May 18, 1954. This seems to be a week 
for requests for inspiration from far-off 
lands — this last from Mrs John Hughes, 
Nairobi, British East Africa. Mrs Hughes 
is a British trained architect and is 
working on plans for a cathedral in 
Nairobi. As in other instances I gave 
titles of several books I felt would be of 
help, and perhaps LirurcicaL ArTs 
can come into the picture in a more 
direct manner once I hear more about 
the problems involved. Our information 
service is really one of the most fascinat- 
ing departments in this one-man office, 
and these requests give me the wander- 
lust. Perhaps, in the years to come, a 
private LirurcicaAu Arts plane, or bet- 
ter yet, a helicopter, will be a necessary 
element in the normal life of our 
Society ! 


May 19, 1954. A pleasant visit with 
Father Leopold Tibesar, Maryknoll, 
whom I last saw in his Tokyo office of 
the National Catholic Committee of 
Japan, the counterpart of our National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Father Tibesar was my 
principal contact in Japan, and _ his 
kindness made my stay in Tokyo, 
Kyoto, and elsewhere very pleasant and 
instructive. He came to the USA for a 
short visit and, as usual with busy men 
of his type, such a leave will undoubt- 
edly turn out to be a period of hard 
work. 


May 22, 1954. The twenty-fourth annual 
meeting of our Society was held this 
afternoon at the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, 1 East gist Street, New York 
City —a place where we always have 
received a cordial and gracious wel- 
come. It is ideal for our purpose. The 
meeting of corporate members is held 
in one large parlor; then we adjourn to 
the large lecture hall upstairs for the 
general meeting, finally Vespers in the 
adjoining beautiful chapel. In former 
years, Mother Mulqueen (now at Man- 
hattanville, Purchase, New York) was 
the superior and made things pleasant 
for us. The same happens to-day, with 
Mother Shea and Mother McDonough 
continuing this tradition of gracious 
living and valued helpfulness. André 
Girard’s talk on his painted windows in 
Saint Ann’s chapel, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia; the full size color cartoons, ex- 
hibited in the gallery adjoining the 
lecture hall, gave everyone a good idea 
of the artist’s work and technique. The 
color movie of his first job in and outside 
the small church of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, at Stowe, Vermont (illustrated in 
our November, 1949, issue) gave us a 
good idea of the intensity and quality of 
his work. This color movie was taken 
by Father Francis McDonough, pastor 
of this church at the time and now 
pastor of Saint Catherine’s Church, 
Shelburne, Vermont. It was due to 
Father McDonough’s patience, daring, 
and imaginative codperation that Gi- 
rard was allowed that liberty which frees 
the artist from the sterility of the timid 
approach in matters of art. 

At this annual meeting we were for- 
tunate in having Father LaFarge in a 
dual capacity as our sympathetic and 
inspiring chaplain and also as the per- 
sonal representative of our patron, 
Cardinal Spellman. Father LaFarge 
pointed out how the thought of painting 
on glass at first seemed to him as a 
heresy, since he was brought up by his 
father (the celebrated painter and 
artist in glass, John LaFarge) to be wary 
of painting on glass. However, Girard’s 
method and his acknowledged de- 
pendence on /ight as the operative factor 
in his work convinced Father LaFarge 
that Girard’s method has validity. Gi- 
rard’s talk and Father LaFarge’s com- 
ments will appear in LirurcicaL ARTs. 


May 24, 1954. Each issue of L?Art 
@ Eglise, published by the Benedictine 
Fathers of the Abbey of Saint André, 
Bruges, Belgium, makes my mouth wa- 
ter, and this last one (Number 2, 1954) 
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is no exception. It is devoted to recent 
work in Germany and the beautiful 
illustrations of architectural work, weav- 


-ing, and metal work give evidence of 


remarkable vitality and creative design. 
The format of L’Art dEglise, eleven by 
fourteen and a quarter inches, allows 
for larger illustrations than in our own 
quarterly, and whoever plans these lay- 
outs certainly does a first-rate job. As I 
admired the illustrations of the weaving 
from the studio of Lisel Lechner, of 
Augsbourg, I thought of the possibilities 
of finding such designs and execution in 
the US. I am quite certain that such 
artists could be found here, and perhaps 
some of them are now working for 
secular purposes without thought or 
even hope that their work would be 
accepted by the Church. We lack a 
tradition, a climate in which these po- 
tential artists can be tempted to devote 
at least a portion of their talent to work 
for the Church. Time and patience will 
tell the story — we hope! 

To Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New 
York, with Bancel LaFarge, at the in- 
vitation of Olindo Grossi, dean of the 
school of architecture, to sit in on a 
faculty meeting to discuss a parochial 
plan layout by two of the graduating 
students. The scheme, consisting of a 
church, rectory, convent, school, audi- 
torium, etc., was of generous propor- 
tions which, when fully landscaped, 
would be the pride of any parish. The 
church design was a rather daring con- 
ception, but not impossible of realiza- 
tion — with a few changes required if 
brought to actual building. What in- 
terested me particularly was not so 
much the question of design, but the 
enthusiasm evident in the work and 
thinking of these two young man. It is 
‘the long pull ahead that bothered me 
at the time. After perhaps five years as 
draftsmen and then, if lucky, with their 
own office, I wondered whether their 
initial enthusiasm would weather the 
storms, opposition, indifference, etc., 
they will encounter along the way. 
When working for the Church — per- 
haps more so than in normal secular 
work —it is hard to keep up one’s 
youthful enthusiasm and bounce back 
to a normal and daily vitality. Too 
often have I met young architects and 
artists who have become bitter and 
discouraged when they found that their 
dreams were passed by or rudely tram- 
pled. They had heard that beauty is, or 
should be, a sine qua non in our churches 
and then, wham! the opposition, often 
prejudiced and unreasoned, takes all the 


wind out of their sails. It is then that 
psychology, elasticity (not compromise) 
comes into play. Then it is wise to an- 
ticipate objections, to place yourself in 
the “skin” of your client and, as subtly 
as possible, yield on non-essentials, play 
up your client’s pride if need be, and 
finally win the major points. There’s 
the rub, and the long road ahead! 


May 27, 1954. Visit to the loft-studio of 
Peter Ostuni, in lower New York. I 
had first met him at the exhibition of 
stained and painted glass at the Grace 
Borgenicht gallery (Ostuni’s design for 
a window was illustrated in our Febru- 
ary, 1945, issue). Later I met him again 
in the office for a longer chat and a look 
at some of his extraordinary enamel 
work. At that time we discussed all sorts 
of possibilities in the use of this medium, 
particularly in connection with several 
church jobs that were being bruited 
about at the moment. Later I heard that 
Ostuni was working on designs for an 
outdoor statue of the Blessed Virgin, to 
be made, possibly, of aluminum and 
enamel, with a halo of colored glass, 
etc., etc. Whether this statue will ever 
be executed for its particular spot is 
another question but, some day, a client 
and an architect will come along, we 
hope! In the meantime illustrations of 
Ostuni’s studies will appear in LirurcI- 
caL Arts, and perhaps a client will be 
tempted to nibble at the idea. It only 
takes one imaginative person to start 
such an idea on its way — then other, 
more circumspect souls find it easier to 
take the step. Very often, when an 
initially daring experiment is successful 
and so becomes tradition, it can assume 
the mantle of respectability and safe 
usage. The difficulty is to break the 
log-jam of hesitancy when faced with 
the unknown. 

Ostuni’s experiments with glass and 
plastics present fascinating possibilities. 
I saw several small samples in his studio, 
and now I am looking for someone to 
finance the making of a sample large 
enough to be used as a hint that such 
an original handling of a century-old 
craft could embellish a new church. A 
small window somewhere is all that is 
needed to start the ball rolling. Another 
possibility for Ostuni’s work could be 
a copper and enamel altar frontal. Is 
anyone interested? 


May 28, 1954. Interesting conversation 
with a young lady architect from Syd- 
ney, New South Wales, Miss Moya 
Merrick. She has been abroad for a 


year and in the US these past months, 
with a stay at Grailville, Loveland, 
Ohio. Miss Merrick is a member of the 
Grail, and she showed me plans for im- 
provement of the barn at Grailville, to 
contain shops, etc., and a chapel. We 
talked about our usual difficulties in 
matters concerning religious art — much 
the same the world over. Miss Merrick 
agreed to act as a roving member of the 
LirurGIcAL Arts editorial board, and I 
will now look forward to having ma- 
terial on New South Wales and other 
distant places. One more country 
added to the already long list. 


June 8, 1954. The India issue of Lirur- 
GICAL ARTs continues to bring interesting 
contacts, either through friends in 
India or here. The last visitor was 
Father Protasio Soares, of the Convent 
of Pillar, Goa. The best way to intro- 
duce him to our readers is to quote 
from the data about an all-Indian mis- 
sionary society. Father Soares teaches 
at the-Mission Seminary at Goa. 


India now has its hierarchy, and many of 
the bishops are Indians. India has above five 
thousand priests and many missionaries; about 
half of them come from foreign countries. 

Unfortunately the position of these foreign 
missionaries is not so bright. Hardly a new for- 
eign missionary is allowed to enter the country. 
And what is worse, measures are being dis- 
cussed in order to send away the two thousand 
five hundred missionaries working in India 
now. This could mean the abandonment and 
death of the missions in India. 

Foreseeing these difficulties, the Holy See 
has once again called the attention of the bish- 
ops of India to the necessity of preparing In- 
dian native missionaries to carry on the work 
of winning the souls of their brethren in Christ. 

Fifteen years ago an enthusiastic movement 
began in Goa, the most Catholic region in 
India. The movement was to organize all 
Indian Catholics (priests, lay brothers, and lay 
people) to work for the conversion of their 
99% non-Christian brethren. The movement 
is known to-day as The Native Missionary 
Society of Pillar, with its headquarters in Goa. 

After some years, the Society began to re- 
ceive young students who wished to work for 
the missions. So an “All Indian Mission Sem- 
inary” was started. To-day this organization 
has thirty-five priests, sixteen lay brothers, and 
one hundred and twenty-five seminarians. 
There are also two associations of the faithful 
with more than one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand members who help these brave priests and 
brothers. Already four great missions in India 
are being cared for by this active organization, 
and it is worthy of note that its missionaries 
have already baptized three thousand pagans 
in India. 

In each of the missions, these Indian mis- 
sionaries have started a large number of social 
works. They have opened many schools, or- 
phanages, dispensaries, hospitals, etc. The Socie- 
ty manages more than fourteen schools, four or- 
phanages, and eight dispensaries or hospitals, 
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two seminaries (minor and major), a printing 
press (where a weekly in two languages, a 
monthly review in English, and different book- 
lets are published). 

It is really wonderful the work realized in 
only fifteen years by this Indian Mission organi- 
zation. It is easy to note that the future of the 
Catholic Church and the Mission depend 
greatly on the development of this Society. 


At the request of Father Soares I 
mailed to the Goa seminary as many 
back issues of LirurcicAL ARTS as we 
now have available, and perhaps one 
of our readers, or a group of readers, 
will be tempted to enter a five or ten- 
year subscription for this missionary 
group. Who knows? In ten years we 
may be able to plan another issue of our 
quarterly on India and to illustrate the 
buildings and works of art executed 
during the coming decade. One way to 
appreciate what we can do in our own 
country is to follow the work of the 
Universal Church in all lands. 


June 10, 1954. Enthusiastic conversation 
with James N. Wines and Aldo Tam- 
bellini, graduate students in art at the 
University of Syracuse. Mr Wines is a 
sculptor, whose woodcuts and drawings 
as well are of an amazing quality. Mr 
Tambellini is a painter who is also in- 
vestigating the intriguing possibilities 
of stained glass. Both are fresh from the 
triumph of the exhibition they organized 
at the University on the theme “The 
Church and Integration of the Arts.” 
The general conversation was all on 
their side, and I could only offer a few 
hints which, I hope, will not dampen 
their hopes for the future. Now that 
they are free from academic frustrations, 
they hope to find a potential client 
whose “‘church to come” would give 
them the opportunity to study and 
integrate the problem at the very out- 
set, in close codperation with the archi- 
tect: plans, model — complete with all 
elements to scale and some of them 
(paintings, stations of the cross) at full 
size, and then a bang-up exhibition, 
preferably in New York. This would 
seem to be an interesting chance for a 
pastor to begin operations in a really 
constructive and positive manner. But 
I have learned, long since, to expect 
such opportunities in a ratio of one to 
fifty, and I hope that this one chance 
will come to these enthusiastic and 
sincere young men in the not too distant 
future. 


June 15, 1954. To Washington, to take 
part in the Workshop in Creative Art week 
at the Catholic University of America, 


thanks to Sister Esther, of Saint Mary 
of the Woods College, Indiana. It was 
due to her that I was assigned the topic 
The Authentic Christian Tradition in Art 
for a one-hour talk; a welcome subject 
in view of the confusion that rages at 
the moment. I met many old friends 
there, and the gathering, of some one 
hundred nuns from many communities 
in the US, several priests and laymen, 
was a sympathetic and interested one. 
The text of this talk appears in this 
issue. 


June 24, 1954. I find this tidbit in the 
“‘Jotter’s” weekly column of the Catholic 
Herald (London), June 11, 1954. “If 
you ever need to thank a person for 
something, while tactfully including the 
wish that he might do the same again 
for you some time, the formula is 
‘Ungadinwa nangomuso.’ I have this in- 
formation from the South African litur- 
gist, Dr McMurtrie, who was kind 
enough to use it on me. The phrase is 
Zulu, and the Doctor tells me that 
while the English translation would 
sound grasping, in Zulu it sounds quite 
tactful and pleasing.’ Although we yet 
have had no direct contact with a Zulu 
subscriber or collaborator (it will come!) 
I feel that the many friends who have 
given us book reviews and articles will 
accept the formula as partial thanks for 
the past and as a hint for future con- 
tributions. 


June 28, 1954. A good editorial day. 
First, lunch with Father Robert E. Lee, 
of Maryknoll and Merida, Yucatan, 
now on leave here until August. It was 
Father Vincent Mallon, M.M., of 
Merida, who told me that Father Lee 
had many color slides of Yucatan life 
and I was anxious to have a few to add 
to my collection, in preparation for my 
Mexican report, sometime later this 
year. Then we spoke of conditions in 
Yucatan and when I told him of the 
questions raised by my reading of Red- 
field’s and Oscar Lewis’s books on 
Yucatan and elsewhere in Mexico, Fa- 
ther Lee agreed to read these books and 
then write an article for our Mexican 
issue, which would put the religious life 
of the Indian in its proper and true 
perspective. Such an article will round 
out the contents of the issue and rein- 
force some of my own remarks in the 
bibliographical notes on Redfield’s and 
Lewis’s books, and others. 

Then came André Girard to discuss 
the possibility of an article on abstract 
art which would stress its historical 


sequence, with quotations from great 
artists and illustrations from the art of 
the past and of the present. I hope all 
this can materialize. 

Later a call at Mr Jason Seley’s 
apartment, to see paintings of religious 
subjects by Haitian artists. He showed 
me color slides of a few and will allow 
us to photograph several paintings of 
his own collection. He also gave me 
valuable hints concerning people and 
places to see during my forthcoming 
short visit in Haiti. Then I gathered 
more data from the Saint Etienne gal- 
lery. Altogether a very profitable day. 


NASSAU 


New York—Nassau, July 1, 1954. Smooth 
four hours and forty-five minutes flight, 
via BOAC The Bahamian. Pleasant and 
courteous service, excellent meal, with 
the proper before lunch pick-up. This is 
the second time I find myself on a plane 
with a double-deck bar and lounge be- 
low. At the Nassau airport the traveler 
is greeted with a Jamaica Planter’s 
punch, courtesy of the Myers Rum 
Company — an ingenious, if uncalcu- 
lated, way to prepare you for truthful 
answers to the customs officers. 

I have been dreaming, for the past 
ten years, of coming here to see Fra 
Jerome’s buildings at Saint Augustine’s 
Monastery. When the late Bishop 
Bernard Kevenhoerster, O.S.B., was 
Vicar Apostolic here I was invited to 
spend a few days, but circumstances 
always seemed to lead me in another 
direction. Finally the opportunity of 
the Mexican-Havana adventure indi- 
cated a slightly off-course trip to Nassau 
and Haiti and here I am. The five-mile 
taxi ride to the monastery, atop Fox 
Hill, was a good introduction to the 
lush, tropical vegetation of this island 
paradise, for the idle rich or those who 
work for a living. The monastery build- 
ings cover a larger area than I had 
anticipated, and while the architecture 
is on the conservatively derivative side, 
the total impression is pleasing and the 
proportions of each element very good. 

It may be that my experiences in 
Benedictine houses — here and abroad 
— have made me feel at home in such 
places, but here, at Saint Augustine’s, 
the fact that the Fathers come from the 
Abbey of Saint John’s, Collegeville, 
Minnesota, was an added pleasure. 
Father Prior Frederic welcomed me 
and, as usual in these travels of mine, 
an hour after my arrival the wheels of 
fate and Providence were grinding to 
make my stay a fruitful one. When I 
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expressed the hope that some way would 
be found to get me to Cat Island and 
return the same day, Father Ephrem 
Kaufman’s telephone inquiries settled 
the question. Now that I was so near to 
Cat Island and Fra Jerome’s hermitage 
I was prepared to mortgage a slice of 
my immediate future for a private plane 
to take me there. Again Providence in- 
tervened and Father Ephrem was in- 
formed that an American engineer, 
who was to visit a number of the out- 
lying islands next day, was willing to 
drop me off at Cat Island — one hun- 
dred and forty miles from Nassau — 
and then pick me up again later in the 
afternoon. So, Father Ephrem and 
Father Elias, neither of whom had yet 
been to Cat Island, joined the party and 
off we were, at the crack of dawn, for 
me at least, in a twin-motor amphibian 
plane of the Bahaman Airways Com- 
pany, skimming along at an altitude of 
five hundred feet, which gave me a 
good opportunity to study these rock 
and reef waters. Because of greatly 
varying depths, the color of the sea 
ranges from a light azure to a cobalt 
blue, something like the water of the 
Bacalar lagoon, in southern Quintano 
Roo. At Cat Island we circled over Fra 
Jerome’s hermitage and the Church of 
the Holy Redeemer, at Freetown, first 
illustrated in LirurcicaL Arts, August, 


-1942. 


FRA JEROME’S ORATORY 


Fra Jerome’s hermitage, an eerie 
perch at the highest point in these 
islands, six hundred feet, baffles the 
imagination. Looking at a photograph 
is one thing; seeing the place, and when 
the first glance is from the air, is quite 
another! At the landing dock, we 
emerged from the plane through its 
nose, thanks to the high tide, and on 
through a narrow, rocky trail toward 


Mount Alvernia. I thought the narrow 
path upwards, lined with a Way of the 
Cross, designed and built by Fra Jerome, 
was the last word in “‘roughing it” for a 
city man, but was told that paths in 
other parts of the island were even 
better, or worse. As we came near the 
top of the hill, there was Fra Jerome 
standing near the little tower of his 
stone hermitage. I had seen the fine 
color photograph illustrating Bill David- 
son’s article in Collier’s, July 22, 1950, 
but on first meeting Fra Jerome in the 
flesh a flood of memories crowded on 
me and I could not say much. We often 
hear of completely dedicated persons, 
whose life of devotion to the will of God 
and to the precepts of holy poverty is an 
uncomfortable reminder of our own 
daily indifference, but then our modern 
mind at once goes back to the days of 
Saint Francis of Assisi or Saint Bene- 
dict. We complacently isolate such 
thoughts in that shadowy past and un- 
consciously forget them. The life of a 
hermit to-day is difficult for many of 
us to imagine and understand. In Fra 
Jerome’s case, we have a hermit whose 
life has been a productive one; first, as 
an Anglican minister on Long Island, 
Bahamas, a member of the Caldey com- 
munity which eventually joined the 
Church; then a Catholic priest in Aus- 
tralia and later a monsignor (Mon- 
signor John Hawes). Finally, in 1940, 
at the invitation of his friend, Bishop 
Bernard, Monsignor Hawes came to 
Nassau, established his hermitage on 
Cat Island and has been Fra Jerome, 
O.S.F., ever since. Trained as an archi- 
tect Fra Jerome built many churches — 
the first in Long Island, then in Aus- 
tralia, and in Nassau. He has designed 
and executed painted altars, stations of 
the cross (see illustrations). It would be 
easy and, I feel, futile, to evaluate Fra 
Jerome’s architectural work in the light 
of rigid critical norms; this would falsify 
the value of his work for it contains ele- 
ments architects too often lack when 
working for the Church — humility, a 
deep love for and an understanding of 
the liturgy, a feeling for proportion. 
And when one realizes the poverty and 
economy of means with which Fra 
Jerome had to cope it must be admitted 
that his achievements are really fine. It 
is on the level of what is called “‘liturgi- 
cal correctness” that Fra Jerome gives 
us all an object lesson. It is more than 
mere correctness; it is the substance of the 
liturgy in visual form that emerges from 
his planning and design of sanctuaries 
and altars. This is particularly evident 


in the Church of the Holy Redeemer, 
Freetown, Cat Island. And for the 
record, here is the wording of the text 
of a plaque in this church: First part — 
west, built 1941. Blessed by the Most 
Reverend Stephen Donahue, D.D., 
June 25, 1944. Extension completed 
1948. 

While digging around for further 
data re Fra Jerome’s life I came across 
the following account, written by Fa- 
ther Prior Frederic: “‘Before his con- 
version, in the first decade of the cen- 
tury, he was an Anglican minister on 
Long Island, Bahamas, of the church 
of Saint Paul, which he himself designed 
and built. He became interested in the 
Catholic Church, and while on a trip to 
New York, in 1910, he was received 
into the Church by Father Paul, founder 
of Graymoor, where he designed the 
chapel. After a short visit to England 
he went to Rome where he matriculated 
in Beda Venerabile, as the English Col- 
lege there is called, in order to prepare 
for the priesthood. In 1915 he was or- 
dained and afterwards became incardi- 
nated in the diocese of Geraldton, Aus- 
tralia. Here he embraced the life of a 
missionary, but during the twenty-three 
years devoted to the ministry he found 
time to design and supervise the erection 
of many churches, among them the 
cathedral church in Geraldton. Should 
he live to be retired, however, he dreamt 
of spending the remaining years in a 
hermitage, much as Saint Francis of 
Assisi did at Mount Alvernia, near 
Rome. In fact, that was where he con- 
ceived the idea of following in the foot- 
steps of Saint Francis. 

‘“He took the first step when he be- 
came a Tertiary of the Order of Saint 
Francis, with the religious name of Fra 
Jerome. He took the second, in 1939, 
when he came to the Vicariate of the 
Bahamas and, with the permission of 
Bishop Bernard Kevenhoerster, O.S.B., 
retired to Cat Island.” 

When I returned to Saint Augustine’s, 
via the friendly engineer’s chartered 
plane, to put some order in my notes, I 
found that the spot on which the monas- 
tery is now located — Fox Hill — was 
chosen in 1944 by the late Abbot Alcuin 
Deutsch, of Saint John’s, Collegeville, 
and Father Frederic Frey, now Prior at 
Saint Augustine’s. I heard that Fox 
Hill was then a jungle and the top could 
only be reached through a narrow 
path. Here was a spot to try any archi- 
tect’s ingenuity. The great differences 
in level precluded the possibility of 
carrying out the original plan of a 
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quadrangle; instead the buildings are 
spread out, with the priory at one end, 
the school at the other, and the church 
in between. (See illustrations.) Father 
Frederic was present at the inception of 
the new monastery and has guided its 
destinies ever since. On the one hundred 
and twenty-six acre property is also a 
highly productive fruit and vegetable 
farm; sixty aristocratic French Alpine 
goats from the Del Norte herd, and 
eleven native sheep headed by a pedi- 
greed Barbados ram. 


Nassau, July 3, 1954. Thanks to Father 
Ephrem and the Nassau Development 
Board it will be possible to have photos 
taken of buildings and paintings. In 
one of the rooms at the prison, allotted 
for use for Catholic services, I saw a fine 
altar and crucifix adapted from a de- 
sign by Fra Jerome and executed by the 
boys at the prison; also an excellent in- 
terpretation, in cut-out wood, of Adé 
de Béthune’s stations, reproduced in 
the Catholic Worker and other publica- 
tions; also banners designed by Sister 
Mary of the Compassion, O.P., and 
embroidered by the boys under the 
expert written guidance of the artist. 
This Nassau episode brings to mind a 
long list of friends, leading back to the 
days when I was a junior draftsman in 
the office of Gustave E. Steinback, and 
Father Bernard Kevenhoerster (later 
vicar-apostolic of the Bahamas) was 
pastor of Saint Anselm’s church, Bronx, 
New York, designed by Mr Steinback. 
Then Father Virgil Michel, O.S.B., of 
Saint John’s Abbey, Collegeville, an 
early and valued friend of our Society, 
whose writings, particularly his book, 
The Liturgy of the Church, have long been 
an inspiration for me; then the late Ab- 
bot Alcuin, also a good friend of the 
Society and one of its directors; finally 
Fra Jerome, Father Prior Frederic Frey 
and all the Fathers at Saint Augustine’s. 
A full circle. A fitting sequel to the story 
on the new buildings for the mother 
Abbey at Saint John’s, Collegeville, 
which appeared in our February, 1954, 
issue. 


Nassau, July 4, 1954. Early mass at Saint 
Anselm’s, down the monastery hill 
about a mile away. Missa recitata and I 
am told that all masses here in Nassau 
are either recitata or cantata. The natives 
who occasionally visit American cities 
are always warned that they will not be 
“heard” nor can they assist vocally at 
Mass in our more sophisticated parishes. 

Then down to the dock at about nine 


A.M. to witness the arrival of that fabu- 
lous vessel, the Alice Mabel. I had been 
given a rather humorous report from 
Fra Jerome when I suggested that I 
might try to get to Cat Island wa that 
venerable tub; my only concern was 
getting back to Nassau. The Alice Mabel 
is a combination passenger (!), mail, 
freight, and livestock affair and goes 
from island to island on a five-day run 
— sometimes longer, who knows? The 
trip to Cat Island takes about twenty- 
four hours. The Fathers at the monas- 
tery had further embroidered on Fra 
Jerome’s account of his Noah’s ark but, 
even so, I was not prepared for my 
first look at the boat. From a distance I 
could distinguish quite a number of 
passengers, the number seemed out of 
all proportion to the size of the vessel — 
perhaps fifty tons. As it tied up at the 
wharf many of those waiting — and this 
was a sizable crowd — climbed aboard 
to see friends, look for mail, and inquire 
about cargo, and soon the scene was 
one of total and good-natured confusion. 
There was no immediate attempt to 
unload and it was at least an hour 
after arrival that some bundles and 
cases were handed over the side. Then 
the hatch was finally lifted and unload- 
ing began in a rather desultory manner. 
Since anyone and everyone seemed to 
get on and off the boat without hin- 
drance I thought I might take a peek 
at the interior furnishings and accom- 
modations. The kitchen was forward, 
then a bit of deck and we came to what 
is called the dining room, a narrow 
table with drop leaves, because this space 
is also the only passage to the first class 
(!) cabins. In one of these cabins were 
four bunks, in the other six, and if there 
are many passengers some even crowd 
in and sleep on the narrow floor. Other 
second-class cabins are down below; 
then a rear deck with benches. Along 
the outer narrow deck along the side 
were goats, pigs, etc. At times, a few 
cows will be crowded on the deck space 
between the kitchen and the dining 
room. As these goats and pigs are lo- 
cated immediately below the narrow 
dining-room windows, the odors can be 
imagined, and when cows are added, 
the total smell can be left to one’s imagi- 
nation and fortitude. The sanitary con- 
ditions are on a par with the rest. 

I am told that abbots and bishops 
have journeyed to Cat Island on this 
sea-going ark—they have my sym- 
pathy! If any reader of LirurcicaL 
Arts plans to visit Cat Island let him 
come to Nassau with $180.00 extra to 


charter a plane or else trust to Provi- 
dence or a generous American engineer 
— or perhaps the Navy. 


HAITI 


Nassau-Miami; Port-au-Prince, July 4-5, 
1954. A night’s stopover in Miami at 
the Miami Airways hotel, opposite the 
airport; then a three hour morning 
PAA flight to Port-au-Prince. The Mon 
Réve hotel is a small place located in 
town, formerly the home of a French- 
Haitian importer. A rather run-down 
but charming General Grant jigsaw 
style affair, run by Mr and Mrs Kenter. 
Mr Kenter formerly ran a weekly maga- 
zine in Cairo and now leases this place 
for a few guests; very reasonable, six 
dollars a day with all meals. It is a free 
and easy establishment and the bar 
arrangement is one that reminded me of 
stories about such places in the tropics; 
you help yourself to rum and soda or 
whatever else is available, sign a paper, 
pin it on top of others and wait for the 
day of reckoning. 

My usual system worked out well in 
Port-au-Prince. An hour after I had 
settled in my room I called at the Centre 
d’Art (my original reason for coming 
to Haiti) and saw much of the work 
done under the sponsorship and guid- 
ance of DeWitt Peter, director and 
founder of the school. Interesting con- 
versations with the assistant director, 
Piere Monosiet and the administrator, 
Louis Dubois, and later with a Catholic 
priest, cleared up many points concern- 
ing adaptation of religious subject mat- 
ter in countries such as Haiti, similar, I 
am told, to the problems involved in all 
primitive African art. Both Piere Mono- 
siet and Louis Dubois expressed the 
ideas that at once occur to a layman; 
i.e., that the local clergy are loath to 
recognize and encourage native re- 
ligious art although they (Monosiet and 
Dubois) feel sure the people would wel- 
come and accept it. The more I get 
involved in these matters, the less I feel 
sure that indigenous art and architec- 
ture is the only answer and here, in 
Haiti, the underlying current of voo- 
dooism further complicates the ques- 
tion. Many feel that the presence of 
these voodoo elements is too close to 
reality and actuality to make possible 
that baptism of native elements by the 
Church which is always the major 
argument in this question of adapta- 
tion. Years ago, about 1925, when I 
heard that Cardinal Celso Costantini 
(then Apostolic Delegate at Peking) 
sponsored indigenous art and architec- 
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ture in mission lands, I thought it was a 
fine idea, but experiences in Japan and 
India have left me with some doubts — 
at least as to the methods and the timing 
whereby such adaptation can come 
about without doing violence to the 
young faith of the converts or causing a 
measure of scandal in other segments of 
the people. In Haiti, the problem is 
further complicated by these underlying 
currents of voodooism and their in- 
fluence on deviations of true theological 
concepts which, in the main, elude the 
comprehension of the masses of the peo- 
ple in outlying districts — not so much 
in the cities. As an example of this pos- 
sible deviation, the Catholic priest cited 
the case of a painting of a nativity 
scene. ‘T’o many of the people, for whom 
the divinity, God, is a spirit far removed 
from their daily life, Saint Joseph would 
take on the coloration of the Divinity; 
the Blessed Virgin might be understood 
as representing a spirit (loa, the name 
of Erzulie) but the Christ Child, God, 
would not necessarily emerge from the 
painting. The same with statues. And 
this is so true that the bishop of Gonaives 
has allowed as few statues and paint- 
ings as possible to be placed, as yet, in 
the soon to be completed cathedral 
there. 
So, for the present, these notes and the 
illustrations on pages 117-118 will suffice 
-to place the problem in its local perspec- 
tive, and later I hope to have one of the 
Fathers in Port-au-Prince write a seri- 
ous study of adaptation of Christian 
themes in Haiti. At any rate, a close 
collaboration, on a popular theological 
and pedagogical level, between certain 
forward-looking elements of the clergy 
in Haiti and the Centre d’Art would do 
much to place these ideas in their proper 


relationship and in tune with the uni- 


versality of the Church. 
DeWitt Peters, the founder and direc- 
tor of this center of art, had come to 


Haiti in wartime as one of the group of 


English teachers sponsored by the 
United States Department of Educa- 
tion. It took less than six months to 
convince him that teaching was not 
enough, that there were things that 
Haiti needed more than the English 
language. He resigned his job in 1943 
andin April, 1944, he founded thecentre, 
and Haitian painters and a few sculp- 
tors have been at work ever since pro- 
ducing an art which attracted much 
attention at the international exhibition 
of paintings from thirty nations assem- 
bled in Paris by UNESCO in 1947. The 
Haitian exhibit was then, pronounced 


the most original and gave the same 
delight which overwhelms the traveler 
lucky enough to visit the Centre d’Art 
in Port-au-Prince. Peters is an experi- 
enced artist who has long lived in Paris 
and has exhibited in New York. In 
addition to the works of religious art 
illustrated in this issue, our readers may 
be interested to consult Selden Rod- 
man’s book, Renaissance in Haiti. Other 
books are here listed for the benefit of 
the curious: The Haitian People, James G. 
Leyburn; Mission en Haiti, United Na- 
tions, 1949; Life in an Haitian Valley, 
Herskovits; Tell My Horse, Zora Huston; 
Ainst parla ?Oncle, Dr Price-Mars; Le 
Vodou Haitien, Dr. Louis Maximilien; 
Crise de Possession dans le Vodou, Dr Price- 
Mars; Les Grands Dieux du odou Haitien, 
Emile Marcelin, in Journal de la So- 
ciété des Américanistes, nouvelle série, 
tome xxxvi; Médécine et vodou en Haiti, A. 
Metraux, in Acta Tropica, Basel, Switz- 
erland. A special number of Formes et 
Couleurs, published for the Trincin- 
quantenaire of the Independence of 
Haiti, contains articles on various as- 
pects of life in Haiti. 


Port-au-Prince, July 6, 1954. Early morn- 
ing tour of the city by car. The interna- 
tional exhibition buildings along the 
waterfront (Avenue Harry Truman) are 
largely in dilapidated condition. Many 
sections of the city are poor-looking; the 
sidewalks, unevenly paved and with 
intriguing ups and downs, act as a sort 
of obstacle course for the tourist. The 
small houses, mostly of wood, are pic- 
turesque and the people gracious and 
polite, with a delightful familiarity. 

Called on Byron Coroneos, secretary 
to the President of the Haitian-Ameri- 
can Sugar Company, an amateur pho- 
tographer of professional quality, whose 
work has appeared in such magazines 
as Holiday and Harper’s Bazaar. 1 made a 
choice of his fine prints of the frescoes 
in the Anglican cathedral. An amusing 
interlude occurred when my taxi chauf- 
feur misunderstood my plan to call on 
Mr Coroneos and instead first drove me 
out in the country, to Barbancourt, to 
visit the rum distillery. Here is made 
the excellent rum which seldom reaches 
New York, because of the present lim- 
ited production. 

In the afternoon I visited the new 
classroom building of the Saint Martial 
College, conducted by the Holy Ghost 
Fathers, who also direct the Minor 
seminary. The excellent library of the 
seminary (one of the most complete in 
Haiti) yielded the titles listed above. 


These books must be read carefully and 
in the light of the Faith since some of 
the authors’ ideas do not always coin- 
cide with Christian thinking. Much of 
the trouble lies in each one’s interpreta- 
tion of facts. However, much of the data 
contained in these books should give 
our readers some idea of the complexity 
of the problems involved. 


Port-au-Prince, Fuly 7, 1954. Morning 
tour of Pétionville five miles away and 
twelve hundred feet above sea level, 
where it is cool and where swanky hotels 
abound. Then a slow walk through the 
city streets and a final visit to the Centre 
d’Art to add more paintings to the col- 
lection of those to be photographed for 
LirurcicAL Arts. Called again at the 
Minor seminary for a final check of 
data and there met the Apostolic Nun- 
cio, Archbishop Luigi Raimondi, whom 
I had first met in Delhi in 1952, when he 
was Chargé d’Affaires there. We made 
a tentative appointment to meet later, 
perhaps in Africa or elsewhere! 


Port-au-Prince; New Orleans, Fuly 8, 1954. 
The New Orleans airport was a surprise 
to me — merely a large hangar. It is 
located in Jefferson Parish and the story 
is that politics in that area rears its ugly 
head any time someone brings up the 
question of facilities in keeping with the 
development of a great city. James 
Lamantia, of William Burk’s architec- 
tural firm, met me at the airport and 
drove me around on a quick tour of the 
city — one of my favorites in the USA. 
Then three hours later on another plane 
bound for Mobile, Alabama, to meet 
Monsignor Leo M. Byrnes, superin- 
tendent of Catholic schools, who had 
invited me, by phone, the day I was 
leaving the office on July rst, to speak at 
a Workshop session. 


Mobile, July 8-9, 1954. Late afternoon 
meeting with Monsignor Byrnes and a 
group of diocesan priests at the airport. 
An early morning trip to Spring Hill 
College, conducted by the Jesuit Fathers 
(Very Reverend Andrew C. Smith, 
S.J., President), for the talk at 8.30 A.M. 
to a group of nuns and priests, a few 
lay people, attending the six-week 
Workshop meetings (the third) in the 
Development of Secondary Schools Curricu- 
lum, sponsored by the department of 
Education of the dioceses of Mobile and 
Savannah, Georgia. It had been im- 
possible for me to prepare any text for 
this talk, but Monsignor Byrnes gave me 
a list of questions which served as a peg 
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on which I could hang remarks on a 
variety of aspects of religious art. This 
impromptu way of handling the subject 
turned out to be an unexpected and wel- 
come opportunity and I believe every- 
thing went well, principally because of 
the interested and alive make-up of my 
audience of about thirty. Since all those 
present teach in one way or another, 
such discussions can be fruitful in the 
years to come. 

To a New Yorker cities like Mobile, 
with wide avenues, beautifully tree- 
lined streets, fine homes of southern 
architecture and always the gracious- 
ness of my hosts, come as a relief to the 
hectic life of a big city. Monsignor 
Byrnes drove me back to the airport in 
the early afternoon but stopped at the 
Waterman Building to see the murals 
by Conrad Albrizio, an old friend of my 
student days in Atelier Hirons, when 
we both slaved on Beaux-Arts problems, 
back in 1916. Albrizio gave up T- 
square and triangle for the paint brush 
and, judging from his work in the lobby 
of this building he has done well in this 
region. 


New Orleans, July ro, 1954. A busy day 
with James Lamantia and Thompson 
Burk, looking over fine old houses — 
pleasant conversation at lunch and din- 
ner at Commander’s Palace, Arnaud’s 
and Antoine’s — choosing material for 
LirurcicaL Arts. The problems here 
are much the same as in other dioceses. 
Although I should be accustomed to it 
by now, I am still surprised at the op- 
position to present-day talent. Many in 
our clergy will appeal to the dear, dead 
past to justify their indifference and 
then cheerfully disregard the Church’s 
desire to have competent persons advise 
them. Even so Mr Burk’s office, thanks 
largely to the talent and initiative of 
young men in the firm, have produced a 
few fine churches and a school, all air- 
conditioned, a logical and necessary 
luxury in this hot climate. But the hor- 
rors are still being built — one particu- 
larly bad example, recently completed, 
an atrocious bastard brick Lombard 
concoction, would have been bad thirty 
years ago but really inexcusable nowa- 
days. The exterior is something to make 
the angels weep and the interior is even 
worse. Still of white plaster I shudder 
to think of the type of ‘‘decoration”’ that 
will come along if those responsible for 
this abortion are still in control later on. 

The tragedy of present conditions in 
this Louisiana region is that there are 
good people here capable of giving the 


Saint Louis Cathedral, New Orleans, from a draw- 
ing by James R. Lamantia, Jr. 


Church the best in architecture and 
the allied arts, without going elsewhere. 
The school of architecture at Tulane 
University is an ‘‘alive” place, and I was 
fortunate in meeting John Lawrence, 
one of the professors. He will send me 
photos of the work of several of his stu- 
dents and this will help to indicate the 
quality of design and inventiveness 
which could be later channeled for the 
Church in these parts. 


Saint Louis, July 12-13, 1954. A hot (112 
degrees, a record) and interesting time, 
thanks to Emil Frei. The last two 
churches, designed by Joseph Denis 
Murphy (Saint Peter’s and Resurrec- 
tion), are really fine, particularly Resur- 
rection. The first of this triad, Saint 
Ann’s, was illustrated in our August, 
1952, issue. Here again, the windows 
from the Frei shop are very effective 
and indicate the extent of that fruitful 
collaboration between artist and archi- 
tect which can produce harmony in a 
building. One of the characteristics of 
this collaboration in these Saint Louis 
churches is discretion, which, perhaps 


unconsciously, eliminates those elements 
of decoration which can be so disturbing 


in too many churches. The understand-_ 


ing of the pastors, Monsignor George 
Dreher (Resurrection) and Father Al- 
phonse E. Westhoff (Saint Peter’s), and 
the direct and unequivocal approval of 
Archbishop Ritter, all result in work 
which certainly redounds to the credit 
of the Church in Saint Louis. That op- 
position and disapproval should be 
voiced in certain quarters is only nat- 
ural but it is perhaps based on the fact 
that such designs, in architecture, glass, 
painting, or sculpture, reflect a spirit of 
creativeness and a quality which forces 
the beholder to indulge in the luxury of 
a conviction rather than in the indiffer- 
ent attitude of negative reaction. The 
statues by Hillis Arnold and the Sta- 
tions by William Schickle are particu- 
larly fine. 


Stowe, Vermont, July 18-19, 1954. An 
unexpected trip to Stowe, with André 
Girard, to revisit the small church he 
decorated there five years ago, and 


illustrated in LirurcicaAL Arts, Novem- — 


ber, 1949; also to study the possibilities 
of a similar adventure in another Ver- 
mont parish. The paintings, on glass, 
wood, and canvas, in this Stowe church 
have held up remarkably well, and it 
was good to see that the present pastor is 
having the exterior walls revarnished. 
This is a very necessary job of up-keep 
in this case; otherwise the wood looks 
greyish and rather shabby. Photogra- 
phers, professional and amateur, are 
constantly at work around this church, 
and its reputation increases with the 
years, mostly by word of mouth and 
without the usual apparatus of pub- 
licity. There is a unity about this small 
church, particularly in the interior, 
that is very pleasing and much of the 
credit should go to the former pastor, 
Father Francis McDonough (now pas- 
tor of Saint Catherine’s church, Shel- 
burne, Vermont) who dared to sponsor 
a novel and successful job. 


The Palo Alto Story 


ANDRE GIRARD 


ROLOGUE: As with all good ideas, 
one never knows exactly who starts 
the ball rolling, and it really does 


not matter. In the case of this Palo Alto 
story, the genesis lies perhaps in the idea 
expressed some years ago by a former 
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Details from a luxuriant past, Whether we like it or not, 
we, today, must achieve exuberance through simplicity — 
a not impossible task if we work with our most talented 
artists. 


CUBA 


(Top left) Main altar in church of S. Maria del Rosario, 
near Havana. (Top right) Main altar and reredos rebuilt 
with fragments of old ones found at Bejucal, near Ha- 
vana, and now in parish church at Remedios. 

(Above) Ceiling above sanctuary and nave of the parish 
church at Remedios, restored 1943-1953 by Eutimio 
Falla Bonet; Aquiles Maza, consulting architect. Variations 
of this type of ceiling would not be impossible in some of 
our new churches today. Localized richness can be very 
effective in an otherwise simple interior. 


(Left) Altarpiece at Remedios, supposedly from the ca- 
thedral at Havana. Originally it was found in a small 
church at Barera. (Right) A pre-restoration altarpiece at 


Remedios. 


Model of a chapel interior; Arellano y | 
tista, architects; René Portocarrero, pain} 
A large sanctuary mural is a good foil fé 
plain interior. 


Chapel of Our Lady of Fatima, in convent de las Repara- 
doras, Havana. Max Borgas, jr., architect. 


Church of Saint Anthony of Padua, Havana. Eloy Norman, architect. (Above 
right) Interior. Other new churches in Havana are of the safe and dull archaeo- 
logical variety. 


c j an | Design for a small church; 

t = Moenck y Quintana, ar- 
| chitects. A flexible plan 
il ee Scoot : _ allowing for a large or 
smaller congregation at 
SRD _ Varadero Beach, Cuba. 
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RELIGIOUS ART IN CUBA 


See articles on religious art in Cuba, pages 100-101 


Madonna of the Road, bronze. Rita 
Longa, sculptor. Placed at a spot in 
Havana where pass truck and bus driv- 
ers. This statue is in the nature of a 
shrine for these men of the open road. 
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a Longa, sculptor. On the grounds leum, in the Havanaicemes 
the Seminary at Havana. 


Madonna: Ernesto 
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"Virgen de Regla”, colored plaster 
in relief. José Quintero, painter. The 
African type Madonna is very pop- 
ular among the colored people in 
Cuba. 


Aadonna in Adoration, scratch 
soard. Hipolito Hidalgo de Cavie- 
les, painter. 


Monstrance, solid silver with inscription of 
solid gold; jewels from the collection of a 
part owner of the Dolores sugar mill, in 
whose memory the monstrance was donated 
by her children. Eugenio Batista, designer. 


Descent from the Cross; René Porto- 
carrero, painter, in Bauta parish 
church, near Havana. 


The Entombment; Aristides Fernandez, painter 


Stained glass win- 
dow, designed by 
Mariano, in parish 
church at Bauta. 


Cloister connecting present priory 
and future Saint Augustine Abbey 
church. 


(Below) Tentative design for Saint Francis Xavier's 
cathedral, Nassau. A dream waiting fulfilment! 


Fra Jerome’s hermitage atop Mount 
Alvernia, Cat Island. These stone 
buildings, at the highest point in the 
Bahamas (six hundred feet) repre- 
sent the minimum in creature com- 
forts and yet... ? 


(Below) Saints Peter and Paul church, 
Clarence Town, Long Island, 
Bahamas. Fra Jerome’s first church 
on these Islands. 


Saint Francis of Assisi’s side altar in Ab) 
crypt. Designed and actually executed | 
painted by Fra Jerome. 


lint Augustine’s Monastery, Fox Hill, Nassau. De- 
ned by Fra Jerome. About five miles from Nassau 
elf this group of buildings stand out in majestic 
tline amidst tropical vegetation. 


ypt chapel. Here, as in all his buildings, 
1 Jerome achieves that intangible quality 
hitects so often seek; a religious feeling! 


Photos courtesy of the 
Nassau Development Board 


Design for future high altar in Saint 
Augustine’s Monastery. Provision for 
the altar of the Blessed Sacrament is 
made in transept and Mass would 
be celebrated versus populum. 


A page from a letter to the editor 


THE WORK OF 
FRA JEROME 
IN THE 
BAHAMAS 


See Editor's Diary notes 
on pages 103-110 
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Banner (Our Lady of Fatima) woven by ' 
the boys from a design by Sister Mary | 
of the Compassion, O.P. The execution | 
was under the direct guidance of the 
of the Nassau prison. Adapted from artist, who supplied written instructions | 
designs by Adé de Béthune, with cut- as to weave, color, etc. Another banner | 
out figures (light wood) mounted on Altar built by the boys at the Nassau prison. The Crucifix (The Sacred Heart) is hung on the other | 
crosses of Honduras mahogany. This was painted by Fra Jerome. side of the altar. 

work was done by boys at the prison. 


Stations of the Cross, in room placed at 
the disposal of the Catholic chaplain 


(Below) Saint Francis of Assisi. (Center) First RoodbiniHolyeRedeemen(Church 
Communion. Paintings in Saint Francis Xavier Gat island’ Bahamas 
Church, Nassau. ; , 


Doubting Thomas; also in Saint Francis Xavier 
Church. These three paintings are the work of 
Stephen Haweis. 
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Christ stripped of His 
REL ] G | O U S A RT garments, by Wilson Bigaud. 


| Ind Procession of the Blessed Sacrament, by 
Castera Bazile. Collectionof Jason Seley. 


\ Station, by Castera Bazile. 
i Bers 
a i an 


Photos Peter Juley 


dam and Eve, by Wil- 
on Bigaud. Collection 
f Jason Seley. 


Gut 


The Nativity, by Castera 
Bazile. 


The complexity of the problem of adaptation in 
religious art in Haiti is hinted at in the Diary notes on 
page 108. However, a close collaboration between the 
ecclesiastical authovities and the director of the Centre 
d’Art, in Port-au-Prince, through whose kindness all 
these examples were gathered, might well produce 
results acceptable from the point of view of religious 
interpretation and of the artists themselves. 


Photos courtesy Haitian Tourist Office 


The Holy Family, 
terra cotta sculpture 
by Jasmin Joseph. 


SRE FLERE 


MURALS IN 
PORT-AU-PRINC 


These’ murals in Trinity cathedral (Anglican), 
Port-au-Prince, represent the major evidence 
of religious art in Haiti. Sponsored by the 
Centre d’Art in Port-au-Prince, they indicate 
what might be done in a Catholic church under 
the guidance of the authorities and the en- 
thusiasm of the artists. 


Photos Byron Coroneos 


Murals in sanctuary (left) by Rigaud 
Benoit (center) by Philome Obin 
(right) Castera Bazile. The angels 
above are the work of Gabriel 
l'Evéque. 


| The Flight into Egypt, 
“by Toussaint Auguste. 


(Below left) The Baptism of Chrii 
by Castera Bazile. (Below righ 
The Marriage Feast of Cana, # 
Wilson Bigaud. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO THE DISCIPLES 


president of our Society, Otto L. 
Spaeth. It was his dream to sponsor the 
making of a series of models of small 


* LirurcicaL Arts, November, 1949. 

¢ Lrrurcicat Arts, November, 1951. 

** A portion of the talk delivered at the twenty- 
fourth annual meeting of the Liturgical Arts 
Society, May 22, 1954. 


churches in which elements, to be de- 
signed by first-rate artists, would be in- 
corporated so as to indicate to potential 
clients the possibility of their having 
fine works of art in their churches. 

Later, perhaps as a follow-up to the 
work executed by André Girard in the 
small church at Stowe,* Jean Labatut, 
director of graduate studies in architec- 
ture at Princeton University, and 
Girard conceived the plan of a church 
in which the walls would be of glass and 
painted in the manner made familiar by 
the artist. This prototype-polychrome 
church was also illustrated in our quar- 
terly.t The subsequent exhibition of 
the model of this church in connection 
with a one-man show of the artist’s work 
at the Carstairs Gallery, in New York 
City, had many repercussions; one led 
Mrs Henry Luce to express her deep 
interest in this type of painted glass and 
new interpretation of a fascinating 
medium. Painting on glass has had a bad 
reputation among the staunch uphold- 
ers of the ‘“‘purity” of the craft, due in 
major part to the work of artists who, 
in the not too distant past, had painted 
windows with a canvas-painting tech- 
nique and with disastrous results. But 
here was an artist who painted on light 
with light as the operative factor in 
his work. Perhaps not a method to be 
copied indiscriminately but which, in 
Girard’s hands, becomes a fairyland of 
light and color. Another positive ad- 
vantage was that such windows were 
equally effective seen from the outside 
of the building. When more traditional 
windows led to attempts to light them 
artifically, for nocturnal or other effects, 
the results were usually rather mechani- 
cal and artificial. Girard’s technique, 
however, gave emphasis to their own 
merit as windows. 

The upshot of Mrs Luce’s visit to the 
Carstairs Gallery was an invitation to 
Mr Girard to journey to Palo Alto, 
where the new chapel of Saint Ann’s 
had recently been erected, there to 
study the possibility of painting the large 
windows and also painting the Way of 
the Cross on fourteen panels on the 
opposite wall. 

Opportunities of this kind have al- 
ways been a challenge for Girard and 
he did not miss this one. His study of 
actual conditions and his pictorial out- 
line and study of the subject matter 
convinced Mrs Luce, and the artist was 
awarded the contract for the work. How 
well he succeeded can be judged by 
those fortunate enough to visit the 
chapel. There are some who are puz- 
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zled by the wealth of symbolism and 
the “glorious recklessness of color,” but 
the majority opinion seems to be one of 
generous approval. At any rate, the 
beholder will never see windows in the 
same light after he has taken a sym- 
pathetic bath in the artist’s exuberance. 
And now Girard’s own story. ** 
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WE WANTED the pictures to be clear 
enough for the students at Leland Stan- 
ford University, and this brought us to 
consider the important question: ““How 
many pictures, or how many subjects, 
are sufficiently known to be identified 
by any faithful observer?” We found 
that only a very few subjects were in 
that category. 

Unfortunately, no Gallup poll has 
yet given us any basis for knowing what 
pictures are definitely the more recog- 
nizable to the many, and my experience 
in Saint Ann’s chapel, with many 
visitors who came there while I was at 
work, was more intriguing than en- 
lightening. Often, while painting from 
the top of the scaffolding, fifteen feet 
above the floor, even Mr Gallup would 
have collected very sincere but some- 
what puzzling commentaries. 

People who entered the church did 
not notice the artist. They spoke their 
minds and I was able to hear their re- 
marks which, often enough, were not 
flattering. I also heard agreeable com- 
ments and, as a matter of fact, I found 
that the same work could bring, the 
same day and from sincere observers, 
all types of opinion, ranging from vio- 
lent indignation to great enthusiasm. 

But before visitors talked, they walked, 
and a great composer like Menotti 
could have taken note of the noise of 
their footsteps, as these were a clear 
indication of their feelings. For instance, 
there were those who, after a few steps, 
stopped near the door for a slight pause, 
then they walked rapidly in all direc- 
tions and went out fast. No need to say 


forfissiimo 
that their words indicated they did not 
like what they had seen. I discovered 
that this type of observer might be very 
conservative as well as extremely “‘mod- 
ernistic.”” Everybody knows that these 
two extreme academicisms were wisely 
censured by the Vatican in 1952, but 
they have another ism in common; they 
walk rapidly as soon as they see, at a 
glance, that the work of art presented 
to them is not in their line. 

A second musical theme for a Menotti 
opera called ‘“‘Visit at the Museum” 
was provided by the rhythm of more 
patient observers: a series of steps, quite 
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slow, but with almost no stops — on the 
whole, a short promenade. These had 
not yet decided whether they liked the 
work or not. If there was any discerni- 
ble majority, it might have been of this 
type of hesitant dancer. The steps of the 
sympathetic observer were composed 
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somewhat like an adagio, mostly made 
up of long silences between a few move- 
ments. 

Of course, Menotti would have found 
not only three categories of typical step. 
No majority showed up in favor of 
any school of thought in art. The more 
informative part of this public opinion 
test came from some stubborn and in- 
quisitive visitors; for instance, a profes- 
sor of mathematics from New York 
University. The first time he came out 
of sheer curiosity; then I recognized his 
steps three times a day — early in the 
morning, at lunch time, and at five- 
thirty. After ten days of these adagios, 
full of long silent steps, he asked me 
questions, and his criticisms were very 
useful. He remarked that never had he 
been so often in a church. 

Another encouraging visitor, the most 
encouraging of all, was Jacques Mari- 
tain. A great gathering of philosophers 
organized a meeting in San Francisco. 
When Maritain wrote me the date of 
his arrival in San Francisco, I did not 
hope that he would have any time to 
see my work during those three busy 
days. I drove him from the airport to 
San Francisco and, on the way, he said: 
‘““Now, I want to see the chapel . . 
where is it? . . . when will we go?” I 
expressed my doubts as to the possibility 
of a visit. At his hotel Maritain found 
his programme for the three days con- 
vention, and there was not even five 
minutes left for a side trip. The great 
philosopher was not discouraged and 
told me: “There is a time when they 
cannot catch me; five o’clock in the 
morning. You can sleep at my hotel, 
drive me to Palo Alto and we will have 


at least two hours there; then you can 
drive me back in time for the meeting at 
nine o’clock.” 

We planned to do exactly that the 
next morning, but Mortimer Adler 
heard of Maritain’s plan and generously 
gave him an entire afternoon the same 
day, which made it possible for us to 
make the trip in a less hurried manner. 
I cannot repeat Jacques Maritain’s 
comments, because they were too fa- 
vorable but, as were driving back to 
San Francisco, I insisted that he give 
me his impressions and criticisms. After 
some hesitancy, he began referring to a 
certain head in a composition and his 
comment was very useful, but he im- 
mediately stopped when he saw my 
interest, then said: “It is very dangerous 
to express this kind of criticism to an 
artist. It may drive him in a way which 
is not his own way and, if any correction 
has to come, it must come from his own 
vision, and not from the vision of an- 
other.” So, in lieu of any further com- 
ments, I quote from Maritain’s intro- 
duction to the catalogue of the Carstairs 
gallery show. 


When I visited the church at Palo Alto, André 
Girard was putting the final touches on his 
work. And you know these final touches may 
be the task of many weeks, given the extraordi- 
nary care of eye and mind with which this 
painter — never satisfied with himself — con- 
siders the slightest requirements of equilibrium, 
harmony, and subtle correspondences in the 
arrangement of so complex an ensemble as a 
chapel, in which architecture and painting 
must be brought to unity in the perpetually 
changing conditions of daylight. André Girard 
is a meditative painter. His art gives the lie to 
those who think that a painter should be neither 
an intelligent nor a cultured man. In him is 
verified the dictum of old wise men, that the 
work is born in the intellect and the heart 
before being carried into existence by the 
cleverness and sensitivity of the hands. 

What struck me first, upon entering the mys- 
tery of this chapel, was a sense of all-pervading 
life and vividness; and, then, the mastery with 
which the frankness and the power of affirma- 
tion of color is tuned to the infinite delicacy 
and sweetness of the nuances of light. 

On your left, all along one of the sides of the 
chapel, are the stations of the cross, a series of 
large pictures which advance, so to speak, in 
tiers; for the wall is composed of oblique seg- 
ments that overlap one another, each one of 
which is lighted by a particular aperture. 

On your right are the windows — a con- 
tinuum of light which constitutes the entire 
other side of the chapel. 

The crucial problem, which André Girard 
solved in an admirable manner, so as to make 
of the church of Palo Alto a unique achieve- 
ment, was to cause the struggle between the 
shining light of the windows and the panels of 
the stations of the cross to resolve in perfect 
unity, as the conflicting parts of a concerto: 
hence the musical quality and alertness and 
vividness of the ensemble. 
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If the stations of the cross were separated 
from the church of which they are an integral 
part, and when seen apart, it is possible — I do 
not know — that the intenseness both of their 
colors and their dramatic expression might 
appear as too rich and too violent. But ac- 
tually this intenseness was an absolute neces- 
sity; there was no room for silences and rests. 
The painting had to counterpoise by its own 
means the radiance of the windows. And to 
have achieved such balance and equilibrium is, 
in my opinion, a sign of the exceptional power 
and science of the painter. He was not van- 
quished by the sun; he tamed it, by opposing 
to it a no less impressive and moving fountain- 
head of life. 

As to the windows, it is impossible to describe 
the melodious variety of forms, the fluid har- 
mony of lines and the fineness, so to speak, the 
tenderness of the hues and embroidery of light 
of which their glory is made. You know that 
André Girard had dedicated a great deal of 
time to penetrating the secrets of this technique, 
renewed as it is by modern means, and that he 
is a great discoverer and master in painting on 
glass. 

The windows of the Palo Alto church are 
consecrated to the teachings of Jesus: the 
first to the parables, the second to the Sermon 
on the Mount, the third to the instructions to 
the disciples and the announcement of persecu- 
tions, the fourth to the last teachings, before 
and after the resurrection, and to the symbolic 
gestures of the Mass. I remember specially the 
hieratic gravity of this last window — and the 
grace and joy of the images in the parable of 
the wise and foolish virgins; or in that of the 
lily of the valley more splendidly dressed than 
Solomon; and the spirited, so sweet and so alive 
grandeur of the scene of the Sermon on the 
Mount; and some translucid sporadic faces 
_ which seem mirrors of mystical love. 

An extraordinary generosity animates the 
art of André Girard, and appears in a striking 
manner in the entire decoration of this church 
at Palo Alto. This generosity is nourished by 
faith and intelligence, an assiduous meditation 
on the Gospels (did I tell you that he is fond of 
Father LaGrange’s great scholarly commen- 
taries on the four Evangelists?) and a con- 
templative pondering over the things he paints. 
With the human and divine mysteries of the 
stations of the cross he has lived for long years, 
trying indefatigably to translate them into an 
appropriate imagery. Never perhaps has he 
represented them with so powerful a rhythm 
and so fascinating a pictorial eloquence as in 
the chapel at Palo Alto. Both in the stations of 
the cross and in the windows one feels the rare 
and invaluable conjunction of genuine religious 
inspiration and genuine artistic mastery. After 
leaving this church, one keeps on dreaming of 
it, and remains under the spell of the emotion 
it has awakened; and one thinks that despite 
all the difficulties of our times, the eternal 
possibilities of sacred art are still alive, depend- 
ing no longer on the well-established resources 
and unity of the collective mind but on the 
personal effort and insight of some heroically 
disinterested artists. i3|8{ J 

During these experiences I had to 
face my worst enemy, which is my best 
friend too, namely, light. It cannot be 
repeated enough that painting on glass 
is not painting on glass at all; it is paznt- 
ing on light, and on a changing light. ‘The 


glass is invisible and, from the eye’s 
point of view, it does not exist. There is 
a moment when the brush meets the 
light. This is somewhat like an explosion 
of colors; varnishes and paints are 
transfigured. 

While painting on glass one may feel 
like touching the Holy Ghost Himself. 
Each brush stroke is giving birth to an 
unexpected color full of luminosity. The 
touch stays in the air, at the same place, 
but its coloring is slowly changing all the 
time, according to the position of the 
sun. The liquid part of the paint which 
the brush contains becomes more trans- 
parent than one could foresee and the 
part which keeps some density develops 
many degrees of opacity with which the 
artist is invited to play. None of these 
transfigurations could be foreseen by 
testing the paints on canvas. 

The correct answer has to be given 
by the light, and not by any light. Paint- 
ing on glass has to be done on the spot. 
Tf not, all the conditions of orientation, 
reflections of a given place will trans- 
form completely the picture done in a 
studio. For a short part of the day, on 
southern exposure, the sun is crossing a 
window perpendicularly to it, and this 
gives opacity to the majority of colors. 
Then the smallest hole in an opaque 
surface will shine more than a star, but 
as soon as the sun turns, even the most 
opaque and grayish whites, for instance, 
will become more white than a white 
cloud. 

But I cannot pretend, in a short time, 
to describe all the surprises which the 
art of painting on glass can bring. First, 
it has to be remembered that the art of 
painting is not simplified because it is 
on glass, quite the contrary; the con- 
tribution of light complicates the game, 
obliging the painter to keep more con- 
trol of his smallest actions. 

Leonardo da Vinci wrote: “It is not 
the fault of painting if painters have not 
defined it and reduced it to principles. 
Painting is not the less noble for that.” 

This may be said about painting on 
glass: the ancients recommended to 
their pupils drawing on windows as a 
teaching method. Try to paint on your 
windows what you see through them 
and you will soon see how much more 
precise your hand and eye must be. The 
slightest lack of firmness, of precision, 
will show up on the glass. Moreover, on 
glass, according to the contribution of 
the sun, several pictures will be included 
in one — quite different from each other 
and each aspect has to be taken care of 
— unless you are of this latest modern 


school where complete irresponsibility 
is given as the best way of making 
pictures. 

I began this study of painting on glass 
some thirty-two years ago, and while I 
was studying the impressionist tech- 
nique I was driven to notice that a point 
of color on a transparent glass is just 
like a point of color floating in the air. 
So, if these points of color are placed on 
several pieces of glass separated each 
from the other the eye could notice the 
distance and this creates a colored pic- 
ture in three dimensions. 

Later I noticed that the pupils of 
Franz Hals had left in his museum in 
Haarlem landscape paintings on glass 
which were still in good condition after 
three centuries. 

Such was the technique I used in 
decorating glass for the French Pavilion 
at the San Francisco exposition in 1939. 
All these experiences were much helped 
by the discovery and improvements of 
the synthetic resin medium, which the 
ancients did not have and which makes 
painting on glass stronger than the glass 
itself. Many objections have been made 
concerning the permanence of painting 
on glass, compared to the centuries dur- 
ing which the traditional glass has re- 
sisted the elements. 

When our ancestors began to make 
stained glass windows, they certainly 
did not know that some of their colors 
would darken and that some others 
would fade. We are in a similar position 
as regards painting on glass. We now 
have much better pigments than they 
had, and if we select them well, it seems 
that painting on glass may enjoy quite a 
long life. So far no way has been dis- 
covered to test its duration. Perhaps in 
the less lucky cases the drawing alone 
will be respected by the sun, but we 
may point out that this drawing will 
be very free and will have more move- 
ment than any design for a stained glass 
window of the traditional type. How- 
ever, it is silly to compare one art to 
another. Playing the piano does not 
replace playing the violin. 


Remarks By Father LaFarge 
on the Windows of André Girard 


I experience a curious feeling of 
anomaly, if I might use the expression, 
in the presence of the works of Mr 
André Girard, on display this afternoon 
in these thrice-hospitable surroundings. 
They are designated as paintings on 
glass, and in my youth I was trained 
to look askance at painting on glass. 


The outstanding feature of my father’s 
multitudinous glass work was precisely 
the fact that its glowing colors — its 
golden yellows, its profound blues, its 
trumpet-like rubies — were not some- 
thing added to or superimposed upon 
the glass, but were “‘fired” into its very 
texture. And the resultant glory, en- 
hanced by incredible superimpositions 
of welded lamina, contrasted magnifi- 
cently with the “painted” windows. It 
stood at the opposite pole from the art 
that reached its nadir — not in drawing 
or composition, but in the essence of 
stained glass — with the famous painted 
window of Sir Joshua Reynolds in New 
College Chapel, Oxford. In short, the 
inviolability of internal glass was part 
of my youthful creed, which has re- 
mained to cast a mild radiance over all 
my life. 

So how about Mr Girard? Well, as 
in so many other things, some revision 
of thought is necessary, and with it a 
certain relief from being bound by too 
rigid an aesthetic orthodoxy. The re- 
membrance of my previous inhibitions 
makes me all the more ready to welcome 
Mr Girard as one who, in his own ex- 
pression, “paints on light.’’ His paint- 
ing — or coloring — is not an opaque 
screen, as in the type of falsely named 
‘stained glass’ which my youth was 
trained to despise, but is itself translu- 


cent and full of light. 

Yet what I wish to welcome to-day 
is not so much a particular skill or 
method, as it is the spirit of the man 
himself. André Girard’s work proceeds, 
like the work of all true artists, from 
an inner reflective process. But his work 
is not just the result of an imaginative 
self-picturing of the colorful Gospel 
scenes. It is rather the fruit of medita- 
tion, an affective meditation. It reflects 
a deep love for the incarnate Word of 
God; for the God-Man: not in some 
abstract, purely poetic form, but in the 
sharp reality of His earthly life. 

I don’t think that this is merely a 
subjective impression of my own. Rather 
I believe that any serious student of his 
work will agree that it reveals a loving 
understanding of the very heart of the 
drama of Christ’s life on earth. 

It reflects particularly the artist’s 
extreme sensitiveness to the conflict 
between the intense, unchangeable love 
of Jesus Christ for man, and the im- 
placability of the hate, mixed with an 
even more appalling dullness and stu- 
pidity, which that love encountered. 
His productions are the expression of a 
man who not only conceives this conflict 
in his intelligence, but has deeply ab- 
sorbed it into his own affections. 

Yet even then, I have not quite said 
my all. 
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For the love that is so bitterly mocked 
and contradicted is none the less a 
triumphant love. It is the love shown by} 
Him who was foretold by the lawgivers} 
and prophets of the Old Testament as 
the predestined Redeemer; it is the love| 
of Him who in the midst of the vexing 
humiliations and agonizing torments 
of body and soul is still buoyed up by 
the absolute certainty of the Resurrec- } 
tion. 

The ultimate pity that you feel for the + 
Christ whom Gerard portrays is not} 
so much directed at the divine Victim | 
— it is rather love and devotion that the» 
Saviour inspires—as it is for those: 
wretched fools who have injured them- 
selves by rejecting Him: the pity and| 
the fearful irony of their blind attempt : 
to resist the torrent of the Sacred Heart. . 
The very intensity of that emotion of ' 
hate which Christ’s tormentors display ' 
in half-symbolic fashion around Girard’s ; 
peaceful and quietly triumphant Jesus ; 
brings, as it were, its own antidote. This ; 
very futility which makes you sense the: 
self-defeating character of unbelief and 
hate, their ultimate futility, their in- 
carnate nothingness. 

Would it not be wonderful if each of ’ 
us, or all of us, could daily contemplate : 
one or the other of these works as a 
meditative background for our own 
lives! 


a 
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The Authentic Tradition in Art* 


RT IS, indeed, a hardy perennial. 
Its development, flowering, decay, 

and then its resurgence to greater glory 
is generally confused because, as in few 
other activities of the human race, art is 
felt to be the open preserve of anyone — 
all of us want to “‘get in the act.’ This 
tendency often places the seal of in- 
cipient anarchy on discussions on art, 
which, in turn, invites considerations of 
control in hopeful anticipation of a dis- 
ciplined development, but a discipline 
shorn of imagination, creativeness, and 
liberty. We then enter that undefined 
area called taste, in which every person 


* Lecture delivered at the Catholic University 
of America, June 15, 1954, during the Workshop 
in Creative Art week. 


Maurice LAVANOUX 


is king — much like those operas in 
which every soldier is a general. 

When I was assigned ‘‘authentic 
tradition in art’? as my topic, I recall 
having pointed out to Sister Esther, 
who first broached the matter to me, 
that I could not treat of the subject 
from a philosophical point of view, and 
that my contribution would be on a 
more practical level. I was told that 
this would be a gathering of a few ar- 
tists and art teachers. Having been 
graciously overruled, I can attempt 
some Clarification of an authentic tradi- 
tion in art on my own terms and within 
my limitations. And I am indeed in- 
debted to whoever wrote the short text 
in the announcement of these workshop 
talks: “This tradition is a living thing, 


a growing and developing thing — 
often a tortured thing with its social and 
personal objectives, its confused and 
hidden meanings, its historical sources 
and regional manifestations, its tri- 
umphs and recent decline, and its mod- 
ern struggle to regain vitality.’ To this 
excellent statement I would like to add — 
the word national to regional manifesta- 
tions. 

Since these workshop talks deal with 
creative art, and because they are spon- 
sored by the Catholic University of 
America, I assume I can deal more 
directly with religious art. Broadly 
speaking, all great art is basically re- . 
ligious. So it is, then, that our considera- 
tion of the subject takes in the world, 
the Church Universal, and not only the 
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aarrow parochial or even national con- 
‘ines of our prejudices. In order that our 
consideration of the matter may be kept 
on a broad basis, I would like to suggest 
that tradition can be likened to a 
chain, whose golden links were fash- 
ioned in every age and clime, to which 
chain we can only labor to add the vi- 
tality and strength of our link, in our 
age and clime. To indulge in the nega- 
tive futility of retrospection is to seek the 
safe refuge of a kind of angelism which 
sees perfection at some stated period of 
civilization, to the disadvantage of our 
time, of course. But it is not so much the 
strength of a chain in tension which holds 
those links together as it is the strength 
of our human nature in harmony with 
the designs of the Creator, taking care 
that the weight of the past links does 
not make it impossible to proceed with 
the fashioning of our own link in an 
atmosphere akin to those past ages. All 
this assumes an elasticity which, I sub- 
mit, partakes of our daily union with 
God, through His grace. 

Since the word tradition comes up so 
often these days, either in directives 
from Rome or in documents of a semi- 
official character, it may be well to bow 
to a few of these texts that seem to 
cause some uneasiness in circles which 
insist upon making mountains out of 


-mole-hills. Let me first read into the 


record that short section of the encycli- 
cal Mediator Dei which, by the way, is a 
most elastic statement and one free 
from dictatorial overtones. In chapters 
195 and 196 we read: ““What We have 
said about music applies to the other 
fine arts, especially to architecture, 
sculpture, and painting. Recent works 
of art which lend themselves to the ma- 
terials of modern construction should 
not be universally despised and rejected 
through prejudice. Modern art should 
be given free scope in the due and rev- 
erent service of the Church and the 
sacred rites, provided that they preserve 


a correct balance between styles tending 


neither to extreme realism nor to €x- 
cessive ‘symbolism,’ and that the needs 


of the Christian community are taken 


into consideration rather than the par- 
ticular taste and talent of the individual 


artist. Thus modern art will be able to 
join its voice to that wonderful choir of 


praise to which have contributed, in 
honor of the Catholic faith, the greatest 
artists throughout the centuries. Never- 


theless, in keeping with the duty of Our 


office, We cannot help deploring and 
condemning those works of art, recently 
introduced by some, which seem to be a 


distortion and perversion of true art and 
which at times openly shock Christian 
taste, modesty, and devotion, and 
shamefully offend the true religious 
sense. These must be entirely excluded 
and banished from our churches, like 
‘anything else that is not in keeping with 
the sanctity of the place.’’? (196) 
‘Keeping in mind, Venerable Brethren, 
pontifical norms and decrees, take great 
care to enlighten and direct the minds 
and hearts of the artists to whom is 
given the task of restoring or rebuilding 
the many churches which have been 
ruined or completely destroyed by war. 
Let them be capable and willing to 
draw their inspiration from religion to 
express what is suitable and more in 
keeping with the requirements of beauty. 
Thus the human arts will shine forth 
with a heavenly splendor and contribute 
ereatly to human civilization, to the 
salvation of souls and the glory of God. 
The fine arts are really in comformity 
with religion when ‘as noblest hand- 
maids they are at the service of re- 
ligion.’ ” 

Shortly after this encyclical appeared, 
a well-known museum director ex- 
pressed his dismay that the Holy Father 
had not gone further or more explicitly 
encouraged the work of modern artists. 
This director argued that the two sec- 
tions quoted above were really an ar- 
tistic equation in which the first positive 
statement about modern art was nulli- 
fied by the second section in which the 
key word was nevertheless. I pointed out 
to my museum friend that the Holy 
Father was giving general directives 
and not a course on sacred art; also that 
Mediator Dei was primarily a document 
dealing with the sacred liturgy, in 
which art furnished the setting in which 
that liturgy could be carried out in all 
its splendor and majesty. If we read 
this papal text carefully, we realize that 
we have been given full liberty to exer- 
cise our God-given talents in ways 
which no one need fear or find difficult 
of observance. The trouble begins when 
we are confronted with interpretations 
based on personal prejudices. And such 
personal prejudices are apparent, 
whether foreseen or calculated, in many 
subsequent semi-official pronounce- 
ments. 

Although the word tradition does not 
appear in the papal text, it is implicit in 
these words: “. . . that wonderful choir 
of praise to which have contributed 

. the greatest artists throughout the 
centuries:”> The two other words which 
cause so much ink to flow, modern and 
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distortion, are clearly mentioned in con- 
text. Allow me here to express the opin- 
ion that the controversy engendered by 
these words has resulted in a semantic 
battle. It is largely a matter of definition 
and interpretation. I would also express 
the thought that we can properly dis- 
tinguish between the authority of the 
Church, qua Church, and the prejudiced 
interpretations of persons within the 
Church. Let me make this point clear 
by means of a story. The museum 
director who was uneasy about the Holy 
Father’s generous directives on art in 
Mediator Dei put to me what he called 
a hypothetical question. “Suppose” he 
said, ‘‘that you were the architect re- 
sponsible for the placing of a statue in a 
church — a statue which you felt was a 
first-rate work of art — and the bishop 
of the diocese ordered it taken out of the 
church because he disliked it or thought 
it bad, what would you do?” The funny 
part of that question is that it was 
hardly hypothetical for me—TI have 
been the unwilling victim on just such 
an occasion. Even so, I told my friend 
that his question allowed but for one 
answer, assuming, of course, that the 
ordinary acted in the full exercise of his 
episcopal authority. I replied: “The 
statue, of course, would be taken out of 
the church.” ‘Then,’ my friend ar- 
gued, “you would agree with the 
bishop?” That’s another story. I would 
not question the authority of the pre- 
late, but I might seriously question his 
taste and competence to sit in judgment 
in matters of art. And many of you will 
probably be aware of the sequel to such 
a story. The ordinary of another diocese 
might well take the rejected statue ina 
church of his own bailiwick. 

I fully realize that this tale can come 
under the heading of human nature and 
does not invalidate the concern of the 
Church for religious art, but I bring it 
up at this time because I hope that a 
theologian at this University will be 
willing to go on record with a statement 
giving credence to my interpretation of 
authority. If I am mistaken, we can set 
the record straight without further 
delay. 

It is in this area of personal apprecia- 
tion of a work of art that we come to the 
difficulty of relating whatever tradition 
we can lay claim to to-day with the 
tradition of past ages; in other words, 
our difficulty is to forge our link to the 
chain of past achievements. In past ages 
there was more likely to be a common 
tradition, even in the midst of strife and 
stress, and the evolution of that past 
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tradition took place in a tempo of life 
which allowed for a blending of many 
elements. To-day we are faced with the 
more difficult problem of creating a liv- 
ing tradition in the midst of a chaotic 
civilization and at a tempo which does 
not always allow for too much reflec- 
tion. Nevertheless, here we are, and we 
must work within the framework of the 
present and the hopes for the future. 

Even when we accept the feverish 
tempo of our age, I fail to find any 
official prescription of the Church rela- 
tive to sacred art which, understood in 
the spirit of the universal Church, is not 
favorable to a living art. Tradition, as 
such, need not be equated with the 
texts of councils of the Popes, nor with 
the texts of the Fathers and Doctors of 
the Church, nor with the monuments 
themselves. All are but witnesses of 
their time. Could we not then define 
tradition, in its evolution and develop- 
ment, as the Holy Ghost infusing the 
community of the faithful; the con- 
science of the Church! In art, such tra- 
dition is surely not archaeology and, if 
we again refer to Mediator Dei, we hear 
the Holy Father stating that ‘“‘the 
Church is without question a living 
organism and, as an organism, in re- 
spect to the sacred liturgy also, she 
grows, matures, develops, adapts, ac- 
commodates herself to temporal needs 
and circumstances, provided only that 
the integrity of her doctrine be safe- 
guarded.” 


AS THE Church is a living organism 
and its liturgy accommodates herself to 
temporal needs and circumstances, does 
it not follow that the external and 
visual manifestations of that liturgy, 
on the plane of art, are also living or- 
ganisms that grow and develop, rather 
than a dead, lifeless organism, dis- 
guised as antiquarinism, also con- 
demned in the papal text? The develop- 
ment in which tradition functions is 
accomplished in many ways — dogma, 
doctrine, discipline, devotions, liturgy, 
and the arts. The liturgical develop- 
ment depends on on all others, and the 
arts are influenced by all the ramifica- 
tions of other traditions. And since the 
arts at the service of the Church are 
embedded in the various aspects of 
Christian life in time, there is no reason 
to expect that art be incrusted in any 
one period of history, of time. In mat- 
ters of dogma, doctrine, discipline, and 
devotion, tradition has kept pace with 
all forms and variations. And so it is 
that we find a prodigious variety in the 


outward evidences of that tradition in 
art. So why should we expect to have, 
in our day, any determined tradition? 
Tradition is not frozen in any one 
period of time, but in our Christian life, 
in time. 

I alluded a moment ago to a semantic 
battle. On this level of belligerency we 
find the cause of much of our present 
trouble and confusion. We are con- 
stantly confronted with conflicting state- 
ments: with statements taken out of 
context which assume the coloration of 
authority, and too seldom do we have 
the opportunity to look at the record, 
at the document itself. If we did take a 
good look at the document, much of our 
difficulty and confusion would evapo- 
rate or, at least, would not develop into 
a comfortable smoke-screen of indiffer- 
ence and virulent opposition. We live in 
an age of digests, of releases from news 
agencies, of partial and undigested 
information. 

In Rome, last year, I had the priv- 
ilege of a short talk with His Eminence, 
Cardinal Celso Costantini. After dis- 
cussing with the Cardinal the meaning 
of the words tradition, modern, and dis- 
tortion — those three words of different 
shades of meaning — we soon found 
ourselves on common ground, and all 
within the framework of the teaching 
of the Church and the directives of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office, 
such as the Instruction of 1952, signed 
by Cardinal Pizzardo, secretary of that 
Congregation. Modern — how can we 
be otherwise than modern to-day? The 
question is one of emphasis and the 
proper application of our talents. In 
this connection, may I make a plea 
for the elimination of that horrible 
word modernistic, often used to confuse 
the issue because of its semantic affinity 
with the word communistic, which, in 
these days of mass hysteria, is calculated 
to raise anyone’s blood pressure? We 
could just as well use the words archaeo- 
logicalistic or propagandistic. Tradition — 
it is really a continuing force, a dynamic 
force, a living force. Here again, con- 
fusion rages because of the tendency 
to equate the word with the past 
only. Distortion — again it is a matter 
of emphasis and of art, pure and sim- 
ple. There are many examples of dis- 
tortion as such in great works of art 
in past ages, but a distortion dictated by 
artistic and architectural norms or of 
positive visual importance and _neces- 
sity; for example, certain statues of the 
portals of the cathedral of Chartres and 
figures in stained glass windows in many 


other great cathedrals. We all know 
how the details of a cartoon of such 
windows, when seen close, may look 
distorted and grotesque, but when that 
face or figure is seen at the height and 
place for which it was originally in- 
tended, looks well, and few are led to 
offer any objections. Certain statues, 
paintings, frescoes, mosaics, in these 
Cathedrals, taken out of their proper 
context and place, would stir the ire of 
the pseudo-traditionalists. Moreover, 
many works of art, which, when first 
unveiled, caused a great deal of trouble 
with the authorities of the time (to 
mention only Michel-Angelo in the 
Sistine chapel, Veronese, or El Greco) 
are now accepted as glories of the uni- 
versal Church. After I had left the 
building in which is housed the Con- 
gregation Propaganda Fide, I thought 
—of the ironical twist which, to-day, 
makes the very word Propaganda synon- 
ymous with lies! 

A recent release from the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, referring 
to an article by Cardinal Costantini 
in the February, 1954, issue of Fede e 
Arte, emphasizes certain portions of the 
article, taken out of context. This release 
has spread further confusion in many 
quarters and has reinforced the preju- 
dices of those for whom the mere hint 
of a fresh idea is anathema. I have met 
many of the artists involved in this 
controversial article; the more extreme 
works of some of these artists have been 
reproduced to illustrate the Cardinal’s 
text, but not one of those artists I know 
personally can be saddled with the ac- 
cusation contained in a sentence quoted 
in this NCWC release: “‘An attempt is 
being made to render Catholic worship 
ridiculous.” We did not need any of the 
examples illustrated to come to such a 
dismal conclusion; the things we have 
seen so often in our churches have long 
made us ridiculous in the eyes of anyone 
acquainted with sane and real canons of 
art. Even so, if any work of art offends, 
then let it be taken out of a church; but 
to go on from there to a blanket accusa- 
tion is quite another matter. It would 
be equally possible to say: “The atroci- 
ties of mass production offend the dig- 
nity of Catholic churches.” Nor can the 
situation be remedied by any legislation 
such as suggested by Gaston Bardet, 
director of the International Institute 
of Applied Planning, Brussels, Belgium, 
again quoted in this NCWC release: 
“The mutilations of the figures of Christ 
and of the Most Holy Virgin constitute 
veritable blasphemies which should be 
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condemned by an Index. In our times 
of disorientation and of inner heresies, 
Rome is the only recourse.” Note the 
words inner heresies. Here we have the 
clarion call of the modern inquisitor. 
Incidentally, it was Bardet who, with 
his group of reactionaries on the French 
delegation to the First International 
Congress of Catholic Artists in Rome, 
1950 (those whom we had expected to 
meet at this Congress to represent 
France had decided to boycott it) 
wanted the Holy See to condemn, 
among other things, the use of rein- 
forced concrete in the building of 
churches; they also wanted to petition 
for a set of definite rules to guide, so 
they said, the work of artists. One of my 
proudest moments, at this Congress, 
came when I was selected by delegates 
from Holland, Austria, Peru, Switzer- 
land, and the United States, to present 
the following resolution, to offset the 
undercover work of Mr Bardet and his 
disciples. 

“There are several points raised dur- 
ing this Congress, either officially or in 
private conversation, that need clarifi- 
cation, and I am authorized by the 
delegation from the United States to 
make the following statements: (1) We 
deny the necessity for a set of rules con- 
cerning sacred art. The difficulty, in 
this case, would be to state rules that 
would be applicable in a_ universal 
“sense, and we feel that any such rules 
would be merely the expression of one 
particular school of thought. The direc- 
tives of the Holy Father, as expressed in 
the encyclical Mediator Dez, are all that 
is necessary at the present time. (2) 
The attack on the use of reinforced con- 
crete and on modern techniques in 
construction is like Don Quixote tilting 


at windmills. The world is too large, and 


the various needs of peoples in the 
world will be met in a normal and in- 
telligent manner, based on liturgical 
requirements and a sense of tradition 


_ and that is all. (3) Fanaticism, in mat- 


ters of sacred art, is an attitude that can 
lead to a decadence more sterile than 
the one we are now endeavoring to 
overcome. Let us rather fully realize 
the potentialities inherent in our age 
and, to the extent of our talents as 
artists, build and decorate the House of 
God according to our needs.” (Lirurci- 
caL Arts, November, 1950) Mr Bar- 
det’s ideas were swamped by a vote of 
thirteen for his side and forty-five for 
our resolution. 

The tragedy of our day is not the lack 
of artists of talent who wish to work for 


“ 


the Church. It is rather the lack of op- 
portunities to further the development 
of the tradition we all admire and 
cherish. Many of our talented artists 
(and among them I include a host who 
could easily be drawn into the orbit of 
religious art) have labored in the vac- 
uum of their studios and only to satisfy a 
deep craving for work of this nature; 
they have produced works of religious 
art through sheer desire and enthusiasm 
for this never-exhausted subject matter, 
but their achievements too seldom see 
the light of day in our churches. It lurks 
often unappreciated in art galleries, or is 
engulfed in the collections of wealthy 
amateurs, later to become jewels in our 
museums. ‘There was a time when all 
great art was first seen in churches and 
only later, through political or other 
upheavals, found a niche in museums, 
there to give an opportunity for the 
johnny-come-latelies to rave about how 
the Church has been the mother of the 
arts. The great art they admire to-day 
would never have come to pass had 
these negative souls been active then. 

What the artists need to-day is surely 
not the cold hand of timidity but rather 
the discipline of actual commissions. I 
say the discipline of actual commissions, 
because I refer to work done for an 
actual place, for a definite community, 
outside that vacuum of indifference 
which is the very negation of a con- 
tinuing and living tradition — an au- 
thentic tradition. Many artists would 
welcome that guidance which is prop- 
erly the sphere of the Church’s share of 
that codperation we all need. We should 
also aim high in these matters. The 
tendency to accept the lowest common 
denominator, in deference to the sup- 
posed low level of understanding of the 
average parishioner, has long hidden 
deficiencies of mass production. Now 
that we have reached the rock bottom 
of simplicity in our architecture — it 
may well be called the clinical look in 
architecture — it is time to give some 
attention to those who can_ bring 
warmth to our churches; the painters 
and sculptors and all those whose labors 
will enhance the beauty of the House of 
God. The living element in tradition in 
art, as in all phases of human activity, 
cannot flower in an atmosphere of fear. 
Let us rather echo the words of the 
Holy Father: “‘. . . modern art will be 
able to join its voice to that wonderful 
choir of praise to which have contrib- 
uted, in honor of the Catholic faith, the 
greatest artists throughout the cen- 
turies.” 
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THE MANNER IS ORDINARY. 
By John La Farge. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace. $4.75. 

It is a trifle embarrassing to review 
an autobiography in which one finds 
allusions to one’s own efforts, and per- 
haps it is not altogether cricket. But in 
this case it serves a purpose. Naturally 
Father La Farge, who has served as 
chaplain of the Liturgical Arts Society 
since its formal incorporation, gives a 
brief account of its history. It is by-and- 
large correct, and certainly flattering, 
but there is one slight confusion about 
the Society’s very early days which is 
widespread and deserves to be corrected 
in print. Among the original group that 
held a number of preliminary meetings 
prior to the Society’s “official” start in 
1931, the “elder” generation was not 
represented; in other words, Mr Ma- 
ginnis and Father La Farge’s brother, 
Bancel, were not included. The spade- 
work was entirely that of (then) younger 
men, and only when the ship was about 
to be launched were the older leaders 
invited to lend their co6peration. 

This slight correction apart, The Man- 
ner Is Ordinary is a book to be read by 
all those who love the quiet merits and 
charms of one segment of middle-class 
American life in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, as well as by 
a perhaps different group concerned 
with the Church’s record on social jus- 
tice, especially justice to the Negro. In 
this field its author has been a great 
leader, and a leader with precisely the 
tact and charity needed to make him 
successful. It is characteristic of him that 
he alludes scarcely at all to the setbacks 
his activities have weathered, but to the 
help and generosity he has so often en- 
countered. This spirit of forebearance, 
however, makes his account good source 
material in this realm, but hardly tells 
the whole story. That task remains to be 
done by some scholar himself in no way 
personally involved. 

Reminiscences of youth always de- 
light, and Father La Farge’s delight 
especially. His picture of Newport, the 
James brothers, his family life, his stu- 
dent days, his early associates spin a 
magically nostalgic web to catch any 
reader who has a regard for such mat- 
ters. And we find here one of those 
precious instances where the American 
and Catholic traditions walk wholly 
hand-in-hand. 

Harry Lorin BinssE, 
Pointe au Pic, Canada. 
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CLASSIC ART. An Introduction to the 
Italian Renaissance. By Heinrich Wolfflin. 
London: The Phaidon Press. 
THE ITALIAN PAINTERS OF THE 
RENAISSANCE. By Bernard Berenson. 
London: The Phaidon Press. 

One of the more fascinating sub- 
studies in the history of art is concerned 
with what could loosely be called the 
meanderings of taste. This field of study 
includes both the shifts and movements 
of general preferences and prejudices 
and the forces which determine and 
articulate them. Perhaps the most 
stimulating and profitable exercise to be 
performed in this field is to examine the 
taste of one period together with the 
next period’s rebellion against it. Since 
the work of Cézanne and the cubists, it 
can be asserted, not too recklessly, that 
the taste of our time has been reacting 
against not only most of the art of the 
nineteenth century but also against its 
chief inspiration and support, the 
Italian renaissance, particularly the 
‘“‘high renaissance,”’ in favor of what im- 
mediately preceded and followed the 
renaissance — especially the roman- 
esque, the byzantine, the baroque, and 
even aspects of the mannerist. 

From 1894 to 1907 four essays by 
Bernard Berenson on painters of the 
Italian renaissance — on those of Ven- 
ice, of Florence, of central Italy, and of 
north Italy — were published. In 1899 
and then in 1903 Heinrich W6lfflin 
issued, in German and English respec- 
tively, his study on the “high renais- 
sance.” In other words, just when en- 
thusiasm and appreciation for the art 
of the quattrocento and cinquecento 
was probably most intense and wise- 
spread, two art historians tried to make 
clear to their contemporaries the essen- 
tial characteristics of the style to which 
they were so receptive. 

And now, about fifty years later, 
these works by Wolfflin and Berenson 
have been placed in new and exceed- 
ingly impressive settings. From the 
eighth German edition of W6lfflin’s 
Classic Art, which is a reprint of the 
sixth, the last supervised by the author, 
Peter and Linda Murray made the 
present translation, to which the pub- 
lishers contributed two hundred illus- 
trations and Herbert Read an introduc- 
tion. 

With the aid of the Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation, the essays of Berenson have 
been brought together, with practically 
no revisions of the text, a preface 
has been supplied by the author, and, 
as a grand supplement, four hundred 


illustrations have been provided, about 
ninety per cent of which, as in the 
other volume, are black and white. 
The publishers in this book, however, 
have whenever possible chosen plates 
reproducing works from public and 
private American collections. 

While it would be foolish to think of 
Wolfflin and Berenson as having a 
direct impact on the taste of their time 
—comparable to that of Ruskin, for 
example — it is possible to conceive of 
them as giving it a sort of celestial con- 
firmation and comfort. As scholars and 
connoisseurs they did reach, supreme 
heights in their analysis and apprecia- 
tion, particularly when one considers 
the flood of impressionist, anecdotal, 
and just generally irrelevant criticism 
which flowed before and beneath them. 
Yet their judgments, on the whole, 
stayed within this high island of achieve- 
ment, seldom departing for areas that 
were explored and claimed by twen- 
tieth century pioneers and, therefore, 
hardly disturbing their contempo- 
raries’ rapture with the art of the Italian 
Renaissance. 

If little of W6lfflin’s and Berenson’s 
appreciation seems to point ahead to 
our time, some of their analytical meth- 
ods did become profoundly influential 
and are still widely current, so much so 
that, in Berenson’s case, the phrase 
“tactile values” has percolated down 
almost into common usage to about the 
same degree perhaps as Clive Bell’s 
“significant form,” a term which was 
sired by Berenson. That the authors of 
Classic Art and The Italian Painters of the 
Renaissance — with the American ex- 
patriate acknowledging his indebted- 
ness to the Swiss historian — are among 
the progenitors of the relatively pure 
formalist criticism practiced by Bell, 
Roger Fry and others is a fact certainly 
well established and thoroughly docu- 
mented. 

Even though Wélfflin and Berenson 
occupy a kind of ancestral position with 
regard to much twentieth century crit- 
icism they reveal themselves and their 
period, in these two studies at least, as 
distinct and distant from it precisely 
because they did restrict themselves to 
formal analysis or to what Wolfflin in 
the preface to the first edition of Classic 
Art calls “specifically artistic questions.” 

While there are a number of impor- 
tant differences between the books’ 
examination of these ‘“‘questions,” the 
similarities are even more important. 
And probably no similarity is more 
meaningful than that which can be 


found to exist between Wélfflin’s and 
Berenson’s consideration of space in 
painting and their treatment of color. 
Throughout Berenson’s essays one is told 
sometimes directly and sometimes in- 
directly that space in Italian Renais- 
sance painting is, and space in all paint- 


ing ought to be, like that in a picture — 


box or stage set, in which figures, set- 
tings, and objects are placed, formed, 
or modeled, and interrelated so as to 
arouse in the spectator “‘ideated sensa- 
tions of contrast, of texture, of weight, 
of support, of energy, and of union with 
one’s surroundings.” The general goal 
in painting is to give “tactile values to 
retinal impressions.” 
during the thousand years between 
classical painting and Giotto missed this 
goal, according to Berenson, lacked 
“the power to stimulate the tactile 
imagination, and, consequently, they 
never painted a figure which has artistic 
existence.’ He allows that painting in 
this interval has ‘“‘value, if at all, as 
highly elaborate, very intelligible sym- 
bols, capable, indeed, of communicat- 
ing something but losing all higher 
value the moment the message is de- 
livered.”’ 

If Wolfflin is less explicit about the 
kind of space essential for all painting, 
he is no less specific than Berenson 
about the space in high Italian renais- 
sance paintings — space achieved by 
bursting, as it were, through the picture 
plane and setting up the illusion of a 
three dimensional area, a recess defined 
by means of the disposition of the ele- 
ments seemingly enveloped or contained 
in it. In fact such phrases as “at the 
front of the stage” and “‘the very edge of 
the stage’? not infrequently occur in 
Wélfflin’s discussions of individual 
paintings. 

In both studies color as something 
inextricably bound up with form is con- 
spicuously ignored and as a really active 
or important element in painting is 
slightly considered. Near the end of 
Classic Art there is a section where 
Wolffin, in limiting himself to ‘“‘spe- 
cifically artistic questions,’ discusses 
under four catagories the characteristics 
of the high renaissance style among 
which “repose, spaciousness, mass and 
size” and other qualities are present but 
color is absent. One has to hunt hard 
and long throughout the book for dis- 
cussions of color in itself or in a particu- 
lar painting—a phenomenon _ that 
seems by most of to-day’s standards to 
make many of Wélfflin’s allegedly de- 
tailed analyses actually incomplete. 


European artists _ 
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Berenson, in “The Decline of Art,” the 
last essay in The Italian Painters of the 
Renaissance, says that color is ‘one 
source which, though not so vital to the 
figure arts, yet deserves more attention 
than I have given it.’ In the same 
breath, so to speak, in which he ex- 
presses his hope that “someday I may 
be able to repair this deficiency” he 
declares that he need not hurry, “‘for as 
color is less essential to all that dis- 
tinguishes a master painting from a 
Persian rug, it is also less important as a 
factor in the unmaking of art.” 

Of course, additional evidence has to 
be summoned before drawing up a de- 
fensible indictment of certain critical 
practices of W6lfflin and Berenson. 
There is, for instance, the problem of 
their use of terminology which again 
and again is suspiciously like that of 
stage directors or drama critics: a sus- 
tained occupation with Italian renais- 
sance painting as figure painting seems 
to cause them to become much too much 
involved with the placement, poses, 
gestures, and expressions of figures, as if 
they were protagonists in a kind of 
frozen pantomime. That to a certain 
extent, it may be argued in defense, was 
Italian renaissance painting, and W6lf- 
flin and Berenson in these critical pre- 
cedures are simply showing themselves 
to be extremely sensitive to it and con- 
-sistently submissive to its peculiar 
demands and requirements. The argu- 
ment that the style of this art demanded 
or determined what the authors of the 
books say about it takes one only so far, 
and after even a superficial glance at 
some modern writing on the same sub- 
ject one is made aware of its inade- 
quacy. 

Differences do exist between the 
criticism of W6lfflin and Berenson and 
that of most contemporary writers which 
can be more properly understood as 
manifestations of the contrast between 
the general preferences of the late 
nineteenth and the mid twentieth cen- 
tury. 

The two books not only exemplify 
this preferential dissimiliarity but they 
can also serve in turn to clarify it by 
providing a means of comparing what 
and how Wéolfflin and Berenson and 
their time appreciated and what and 
how modern critics and our age reject 
and prefer instead. In this light, Classzc 
Art and The Italian Painters of the Renais- 
sance become, then, source books for 
the study of a taste in action while still 
in the state of reaction against it and 
aids, possibly, in the comprehension of 


the whole process of the shiftings of 
taste. 

ANDREW WALSH ROBERTS, 

Yale University 


SERMONS ON THE LITURGY FOR 
SUNDAYS AND FEAST DAYS. By 
Pius Parsch. Translated by Phillip T. Wel- 
ler. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company. 
$5.50. 

On March 11, 1954, Canon Pius 
Parsch, of the Augustinian monastery 
of Klosterneuburg, near Vienna, died 
in the seventieth year of his life. For a 
quarter of a century he had been an 
indefatigable leader and one of the 
greatest forces of the popular liturgical 
apostolate. He set himself the task of 
realizing the ideals and aims of his 
great namesake, Saint Pius X, through 
the many publications that poured forth 
incessantly from the popular liturgical 
apostolate press that he founded. The 
influence of this genius of sound popu- 
larization extends far beyond his own 
Austria. Many gratefully remember him 
especially for his commentary on the 
Church year, translated into several 
modern languages and presently appear- 
ing in an English translation, two 
volumes of which have, to date, been 
published by the liturgical press at 
Collegeville, Minnesota, under the title 
The Church's Year of Grace. 

In 1948, Canon Parsch began a 
project that would have comprised a 
dozen good-sized volumes of sermons 
on all aspects of the sacred liturgy, en- 
titled The Liturgical Sermon. The fifth 
volume of this unfinished undertaking 
has found a good American translator 
in Father Phillip T. Weller. It covers 
the liturgy of the Sundays and feast 
days and is occasionally adapted, espe- 
cially in the illustrations and examples, 
to fit an English-speaking audience. 

Among the many spheres of Christian 
life and piety which have been pro- 
foundly influenced by the liturgical 
revival is the preaching of the word of 
God. As in his earlier works the author 
shows how the Christian life of grace 
finds in the Mass, especially the Sunday 
Mass in its varying phases throughout 
the Church year, the central source of 
redemptive grace and true Christian 
spirit. The liturgy is a profound and 
convenient source of doctrine and pas- 
toral application. The volume will aid 
preachers to enter into the spirit of the 
Sunday liturgy and inspire personal 
efforts in preparing sermons. Though 
intended primarily for those charged 
with preaching the word of God, it really 


has a wider appeal than to the clergy 
alone. 

CLoup MEmserc, O.S.B., 

Collegeville, Minnesota 


CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA. A Se- 
ries of Articles from ‘*The Commonweal.” 
New York: Harcourt, Brace. $3.75. 

In this collection of essays, originally 
published in The Commonweal, and 
marked by a rigorous and honest spirit 
of self-criticism, fifteen Catholic laymen, 
a Protestant theologian, and a Jewish 
author, examine the climate of Catholic 
opinion and attitudes in American cul- 
ture with respect to its strengths and 
weaknesses. 

Some twenty years ago, Jacques 
Maritain, in an appendix to his Human- 
sme Intégral, pointed out that the ac- 
tivity of a Catholic is deployed on three 
distinct, but not separate planes: the 
spiritual plane, the temporal plane, and 
the intermediate plane which joins the 
spiritual and the temporal. On the first 
and third planes of action, which are 
primarily spiritual, the rule of action is 
unity and conformity among Catholics. 
On the temporal plane, however, the 
rule of action is diversity. To seek a union 
of Catholic thought on that plane would 
be a mistaken “political materialization 
of religious energies.” 

Making this distinction their own, 
several contributors to this volume de- 
plore any insistence on a strict uni- 
formity among Catholics in matters 
that more properly pertain to the tem- 
poral plane. ‘“‘We are faced,” says Wil- 
liam P. Clancy, “‘with the moral temp- 
tation to demand of the temporal order 
that absolute quality which is proper to 
the Church, to forget that the temporal 
order, as it is here and now, has its own 
exigencies and validities.” Joseph M. 
Duffy, Jr., warns against a ‘“‘clerical 
McCarthyism,” i.e., a seeking for ortho- 
doxy and uniformity in areas where 
these attributes are not desirable. The 
same author scores those within the 
Church who would freeze Catholic 
opinion in these areas by maintaining 
their own inflexible and_ self-styled 
“Catholic”? standards against “‘anyone 
who displays alarming signs of noncon- 
formity — a ‘leftist,’ for example, an 
intellectual, or an artist.” 

James O’Gara also disapproved of 
this “predisposition to the simplistic” 
found among some highly vocal seg- 
ments of American Catholicism. As an 
example of what he terms the “long- 
standing love affair between the Ameri- 
can Catholic press and the simple 
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solution,” the author claims that if the 
communists are for anything, however 
worthy, such as public housing, labor 
unions, slum clearance, interracial jus- 
tice, then any Catholic favoring these 
is sure to undergo suspicion and ostra- 
cism at the hands of many Catholics. 
To which this reviewer might add the 
recent example of the treatment of 
Bishop Sheil. 

Several contributors deplore a similar 
simplicistic disposition in the fields of 
art and literature whereby some Catho- 
lics measure the artistic merit of a work 
of art, be it a movie, a play, book, poem, 
or painting, in terms of its ““Catholicity.” 
Walter Kerr fears that American Cath- 
olic criticism of the arts is rapidly driv- 
ing itself into the philosophically unten- 
able position of elevating bad taste to 
the level of virtue, and identifying itself 
with the well meaning second-rate. He 
sharply criticizes this “inverted aes- 
thetic” which holds that what is pure 
morally is also necessarily perfect ar- 
tistically, because, he feels, the resulting 
petrifaction of taste at the “unobjec- 
tionable” level has, as a consequence, 
the possible discrediting of the entire 
Catholic intellectual tradition. 

Joseph M. Duffy, Jr., sees in this 
suspicion of art as such, which is a form 
of a prevailing anti-intellectualism, a 
widespread affinity for the mediocre. 
In some cases, “unable to make the 
complex distinctions required before an 
artistic or intellectual work is rejected, 
the suspicious authority stifles truth by 
acting indiscriminately.”” While the 
parish priest, or editor of a diocesan 
newspaper, may be competent to pass 
judgment on such works, on the other 
hand, he may mislead some by recom- 
mending vulgar and pernicious works 
simply because they have a contrived 
aura of piety about them. 

In an article entitled “Catholics and 
Religious Art,” our own editor, Mau- 
rice Lavanoux, hopefully examines the 
growing evidence that art will some 
day come into its own in America. He 
is saddened, however, by the present 
status of religious art here, and re- 
spectfully suggests that much of the 
continued patronage of mediocre re- 
ligious art is due both to a certain indif- 
ference and timidity on the part of 
pastors and to a tendency of some to 
equate excellence in artistic matters 
with the personal piety or goodness of 
an artist. The solution of this prevailing 
mediocrity of our churches, he feels, 
lies in convincing the pastor that good 
art will bring to his parishioners the 


worshipful stimulus of beauty. Guided 
by a competent architect, the pastor can 
utilize the services of talented, honest 
artists and craftsmen ‘‘without increas- 
ing the general budget of any reason- 
ably large operation.” Maurice Lav- 
anoux concludes that the major obstacle 
is not money, but the will to sponsor the 
work of our own artists. Given this will 
to rise above the distateful mediocrity 
of much of our present religious art, he 
sees hope for the ultimate flowering of a 
genuinely American form of religious 
art which would reclaim the lost tradi- 
tions of our Catholic heritage. 

These essays say many things that 
need to be emphasized at this time. All 
this reviewer can add is Amen, and hope 
they attain the wide circulation their 
importance warrants. 

WiuiaM B. Dunpuy, JR. 
Department of Philosophy, 
Fordham University, New York City 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MODERN 
ART. By Herbert Read. Horizon Press. 
$4.50. 

Herbert Read admits that The Phi- 
losophy of Modern Art is “‘perhaps a 
grandiloquent title for a collection of 
essays written on various occasions over 
a period of fifteen years.” Drawn from 
contributions to books and from texts of 
gallery catalogues, lectures, and maga- 
zine articles, these essays, despite re- 
visions and amplifications do not seem 
sufficiently systematic and complete to 
merit the title given them. 

Ironically the arrangement of the 
fourteen essays into four sections serves 
to emphasize this incomprehensiveness. 
The first three essays — ‘The Modern 
Epoch in Art,” “The Situation of Art in 
Europe at the End of the Second World 
War,” and ‘“The Fate of Modern Paint- 
ing’? — deal with aspects of the history 
leading to the general and complex 
problems which are considered in those 
of the second section — ‘‘Human Art 
and Inhuman Nature,” “Realism and 
Abstraction in Modern Art,” and “Sur- 
realism and the Romantic Principle.” 
With the seven essays making up the 
third part of the book Mr Read exam- 
ines the work of eight modern painters 
and sculptors, three of which are Eng- 
lish, while he surveys in the book’s final 
section the development of English art. 
There is an index and about a dozen 
black and white photographs. 

At the beginning of one of the pieces 
written in 1936 defending the surrealist 
movement Mr Read apologizes for its 
presence “in a volume which otherwise 


has some pretension to scientific ob- 
jectivity” and accounts for its “polemi- 
cal’? tone “in the fact that I am some- 
times led away (I do not say led astray) 
by my sympathies.” What are actually 
rather violent prejudices take the author 
both away and astray from a careful 
examination of the material into many 
long passages that are not at all objec- 
tive. 

The Philosophy of Modern Art is, then, 
a misleading title, for the book is not in 
itself an exposition of a philosophy of 
modern art so much as it is a kind of ex- 
hibition of one at work — and, it must 
be remembered, one at work over a fif- 
teen year span. While a wide range of 
subjects is fragmented into a rich dis- 
play, several basic themes or arguments 
become consolidated and are occasion- 
ally taken up and developed. It is pos- 
sible, consequently, to catch a glimpse 
of the philosophy itself laboring, as it 
were, behind and beyond the book. 
Generally when Mr Read writes about 
a more restricted topic, like the style of 
one artist, he writes most excitingly, 
subtly, and lucidly. Several of the es- 
says, however, contain passages that are 
difficult and dazzling enough to demand 
close attention; almost all of them offer 
the reader challenging and revealing 
observations. 

Those who turn to The Philosophy of 
Modern Art expecting an easily digested 
explanation or a carefully ordered 
apologia of modern art will undoubtedly 
be dismayed, but they will probably 
find more than enough virtues in the 
book to make up for the deception of its 
title. 

ANDREW WALSH ROBERTS, 
Yale University 


Correspondence 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor of Lirurcicay Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

Characteristic of a new-born Repub- 
lic, India is experiencing a sense of 
urgency, as with matters political and 
social, so with ecclesiastical. There is a 
wider awakening to the burden of re- 
sponsibility that is descending on Cath- 
olics. What, in the recent past, was no 
man’s concern, is now stirring public 
interest. That the hierarchy has di- 
rected attention to Christian art and 
architecture is a symptom of awakened 
interest. But, impatience with slow prog- 
ress in the field of fine arts might im- 
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peril constructive results. The develop- 
ment of aesthetic sense, consonant with 
one’s culture, is a gradual process, based 
on understanding and appreciation of 
cultural values. For a Christian, it 
involves the integration of Christian 
thought and life with one’s cultural 
heritage. The process cannot be an 
imposition from without; it is evolution 
from within. It is encouraging to learn, 
on the authority of Father Heras, that 
Christian artists in India give due con- 
sideration and thought before they give 
expression to Christian sentiments in 
cultural terms suited to India. 

The charge that “. . . the churches 
built under the direction of native 
priests are not any more indigenous to 
the soil” than those built by the mis- 
sionaries (cf. Father Thani Nayagam, 
LirurcicaL Arts, November, 1953) is 
undeserved. The Indian priest was 
trained faithfully to imitate, not to 
create; to follow, not to lead. Creativity 
and initiative thrive in an atmosphere 
of relative freedom and encouragement. 
While vigilance is necessary at all times, 
too much of it is restrictive of initiative. 

Historical events and inelastic social 
forces have unnerved the personality of 
India and “mummified” her cultural 
institutions; a sense of diffidence over- 
shadowed her outlook. A tendency to 
run down everything indigenous was 


apparent. Indiscriminate ‘“‘aping and 


copying’? was widely practised. This 
attitude is clearly reflected in Church 
architecture and Christian arts in India. 
Political independence has stirred the 
depths of India’s soul, and the resultant 
vibration is felt all over. 

The 1953 November issue of Lirurct- 
cAL Arts deserves praise for the neat 
presentation of the problem of Christian 
art in the new India. 

The Reverend &. ANTHONY, 
Blessed Sacrament Fathers, 


New York City 


New York City 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Str: 

I take pleasure in informing you that 
the church which Mr Sert and I have 
designed for the new communities in 
Venezuela — in collaboration with our 
Venezuelan colleagues, Arq. Francisco 
Carillo Batalla, Carlos Guinard, and 
M. Benacerraf, of the Oficina de Planifi- 
cacion y Vivienda — has been approved 
by the bishop of that region. This is in 
part due to the splendid display you 
gave to the church in your magazine. 

There is no doubt that the influence 


of Lirurcicat Arts is felt in many parts 
of the world. 

With appreciation for your splendid 
cooperation in the cause of contem- 
porary religious architecture, I am 

Yours truly, 
Pau. LesTER WIENER. 
Note: This church was illustrated in 
Number four of Volume twenty-one, 
August, 1953. 


Catholic Mission, 
Moshi, T.T. East Africa 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

I write to express my gratitude for the 
last copy of LirurcicaL Arts which did 
a very good job of presenting the past 
work in India, along with the possibili- 
ties for the future. 

Certainly the people of India are 
fortunate in having the cultural back- 
ground that they do. The Christians 
have no lack of material on which they 
can exercise their talent. It is only too 
bad that they had not begun earlier. 

Here, in East Africa, I am sure that 
the problem will be very different in- 
deed. Offhand I would say that the 
cultural background from which Chris- 
tianity could draw inspiration is prac- 
tically nl. Almost no form of art is 
practiced by the natives here. Here and 
there there are a few tribes which do 
work of this type. But on the whole the 
practice is limited. The tribe of the 
wa-kamba people are very expert in 
wood carving, but their pieces are small, 
and although some examples are truly 
primitive, others have all the polish of a 
true master — so much so that your first 
reaction is that the work is too good for 
the native. Of course, they have been 
taught to a certain extent; and the fact 
that they receive a good price for their 
work inspires them on. I have a thirteen 
inch statue of the Blessed Virgin, but I 
am sure that the native artisan copied 
a European statue of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

The wa-chaga tribe with which we 
work have no tendency to express them- 
selves in art. About the only thing I find 
that they do is making or rather burning 
straight lines in wood. Only a few even 
do this now. Truly it is a difficult 
problem to find out how to adapt the 
Church to people like these. The solu- 
tion, I think, is the building, as you 
mention in LirurcicaAt Arts, of the so- 
called’ international style of concrete 
buildings with very simple lines. White 
ants are terrific here for eating wood. 
Just recently they have also come across 


a termite which has begun competition 
with the ants. As if they were not bad 
enough by themselves! If I can, I will 
try to send some photographs of the 
Church here in Uru, which was com- 
pleted last year; also a school which we 
are building now. 

Before I close I would like to ask you, 
if it is possible, to obtain information on 
who would be able to execute an out- 
side statue of the Sacred Heart. Or 
better, if you could let me know about 
what such a statue would cost. It should 
be life size, although something smaller 
might do. Probably we could get such a 
statue done for us, although I am not 
certain about that. Getting it here would 
not be too much of a problem because, 
every year, there are Fathers coming 
here, and they could include such a 
statue in their baggage. 

Hoping the rest of the Holy Easter 
season will grant you many blessings, I 
remain 

Yours truly, 
RicHarp LECzar, C.S.SP. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
To the Editor of Lirurcicat Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

I have just finished reading your Feb- 
ruary issue. I was well pleased with the 
issue and must report to you that, along 
with the magazine entitled Worship, 
your ARTs is much sought after by the 
students who frequent our library. Since 
I and the rest of the students who attend 
this seminary are poverty stricken dur- 
ing our formative years in school, we 
have been doing our apostolic best to 
spread the word and secure new sub- 
scribers. No need in stressing the point 
that we will become your friends upon 
completion of our studies. 

Have you any available copies of 
Number four, Volume four of Lirurct- 
caL Arts? That issue was devoted to 
Byzantine-Eastern architecture and art 
and the special problems involved. 

While we are on the subject of ARTs 
issues, will you accept a suggestion? As 
you have already noticed from this letter- 
head, I am studying for the priesthood 
within the Byzantine Slavonic Rite. 
You know our history, past and present, 
with some six hundred thousand faith- 
ful, our own theological seminary, re- 
ligious, and all that goes to making up a 
diocese. For some time priests were sup- 
plied from dioceses in Europe, due to 
the lack of native vocations — and other 
problems too numerous to mention. 
Since the war there has been an upsurge 
of native-American vocations and, in 
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general, an upsurge in the religious life 
of the diocese, which is ably led by 
Bishop Daniel Ivancho, one who has 
endeared himself to the faithful, young 
and old. 

Along with the “‘new life”’ have arisen 
many new problems. Concentrating 
principally on the material side, there 
will begin to develop many new par- 
ishes, along with new churches and the 
construction of larger and better planned 
churches in the well-established par- 
ishes. 

We students born in America, and 
raised in its healthy, invigorating life, 
must continue our studies under a slight 
handicap. Whereas our Latin rite broth- 
ers have a healthy press, societies de- 
voted to those arts which are centered 
around the liturgy, we of the Eastern 
Church have little to draw upon to aid 
us in bringing to life the rich art that 
lies hidden in ancient manuscripts. We 
do our best, when not devoting our time 
to our theological studies, in doing re- 
search on Byzantine art and architec- 
ture. This is not sufficient. We are ama- 
teurs, and an amateur always concen- 
trates on the least artistic. 

In addition to architectural problems, 
others arise now, and will continue to 
develop, in regard to liturgical vessels, 
appointments, etc., that are needed to 
glorify God’s house and also in matters 
pertaining to the priestly apparel. To 
secure any decent material requires 
months in checking one liturgical firm 
after another, and often the reply is that 
their services cannot be given because 
they lack the proper information and, 
what is worse, because there is no 
market. 

To make this epistle short, perhaps 
in the near future LirurcicaL ARTs 
will have some space left over to devote 
to matters that pertain to the problems 
of the “‘little brother’? of the Latin rite. 
By drawing upon your resources and the 
able men in your society, perhaps you 
could give us a norm of Byzantine archi- 
tecture and art slanted toward the plan 
of a parish church, and so done that 
it would serve the East, yet find its 
place in the West. In addition perhaps 
the issue could have a list of advertisers 
who deal or would be willing to under- 
take the task of supplying the liturgical 
appointments necessary for a healthy 
liturgical life. We are tired of cheapness 
and are looking forward to the day when 
the riches of art will return to our 
churches. Maybe the quarterly could 
help? Can I be blunt and ask that you 
think this suggestion over? 


My apologies for taking so much of 
your time. The problem took hold of 
me and I had to write to someone. Your 
Society appeared to be the best place to 
receive consolation. You would under- 
stand my problem. 

Yours truly, 
GeorcE M. KuzMa, 
Byzantine Catholic Seminary, 
Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


Syracuse, New York 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: : 

For some time I have been intending 
to write to you. That the correspondence 
never materialized is not due to neglect 
but rather to my waiting until a project 
I have been involved with matured 
enough to describe it to you. Your pre- 
vious kindness to me and your vital 
interest in religious art have been con- 
stantly on my mind, and now that I 
have something concrete to communi- 
cate, this letter is the inevitable result. 

To explain what I am talking about 
in any brief condensation is going to 
be difficult; I shall do my best. As you 
remember, my work in prints and 
sculpture has been concerned for several 
years primarily with religious symbolism 
and interpretation. I expressed to you 
before my belief that religion, needing a 
vital visual communication, must em- 
ploy the services of artists who create 
with integrity and dedication rather 
than be content with any commercially 
produced ‘“‘church art.” This basic idea 
I found shared by three other artists, all 
of outstanding ability. One is a painter, 
and the other two are architects. In 
addition we discovered that we shared 
artistic beliefs. The inevitable result was 
the formation of a group all working 
toward a single goal. 

The purpose of our affiliation is two- 
fold. First, as I have stated, we all feel 
this need for church art being handled 
by skillful artists who give it both in- 
dividuality and creative expression, 
instead of turning religious art over to 
commercial manufacturers who mass- 
produce impersonal decoration. Sec- 
ondly, we are greatly disturbed by the 
situation of art in general in our age. 
Arthas become, we feel, a display of 
methods to the exclusion of the classic 
values of form and expression and com- 
munication. The artist has become 
separated from the society in which he 
exists — retiring to an “ivory tower” 
where he produces esoteric displays of 
technique for an audience of equally 


esoteric critics and fellow artists. The 
result of this decadence has been the 
isolation of the individual major arts — 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
Each artist in his own field is content 
completely to ignore the other. In other 
words, integration of the arts as the 
byzantine, gothic, and renaissance 
worlds knew it, is no longer in existence. 
Paintings and sculptures are confined to 


lonely existence in galleries, and archi- 


tecture strips its interior of ornament 
and art. These two concepts lead to a 
logical conclusion — art is no longer the 
chronicler of its society. Art must be 
brought back to the people. The most 
logical method, we feel, and one which 
is in direct harmony with our beliefs 
concerning religious art, is to solve the 
problem by creating, in complete col- 
laboration, a church building synthesiz- 
ing painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture. Although there have been several 
examples of religious buildings incor- 
porating sculpture and painting, we do 
not know of a single example, conceived 
from the start as a harmonious project. 
We want to create art that cannot exist 
out of the context of its architectural 
environment and interiors that cannot 
be complete without the closely inte- 
grated paintings and sculptures. By 
conceiving such a building, we hope to 
begin concretely to realize three basic 
beliefs: (1) that church art and architec- 
ture must be revitalized by actual 
expressive creation, (2) that art must, 
after an age of aesthetic mechanics, be- 
come a symbol as well as a composition for 
the society it represents, and (3) that 
artistic creation, without regard for the 
other major arts, is impossible. 

Here in Syracuse we have started a 
campaign with a good deal of success. 
We now have, as supporters to our 
cause, several priests, the director of the 
Syracuse museum, who is planning an 
exhibition of our religious work this 
spring, and newspaper reporters, who 
are helping us with publicity. What we 
need now is interest and advice in direct 
connection, not only with our own 
theories, but with the actual church 
project we have in mind. You can see 
now why I hesitated to write to you 
before we had concretely established 
our purpose. 

I hope this letter has registered a small 
portion of the abundance of enthusiasm 
that is generating this whole idea, and 
that I have managed to secure your 
interest. 

Yours truly, 
James N. WInEs. 


